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MISS  HARRISON. 


LILTAMILPAS. 


Dost  thou  ask  me  whence  this  Story, 

Whence  this  legend  and  tradition? 

I will  tell  thee  as  ’twas  told  me, 

Tell  thee  of  this  Liltamilpas. 

Tell  thee  of  its  laughing  waters, 

Of  its  sparkling,  purling  waters, 

With  its  banks  and  braes  so  bonnie — 

Tell  thee  of  its  emerald  meadows, 

Where  the  wild  deer  and  the  bison 
Came  to  shelter  from  the  north  wind, 

Where  the  wild  herd  roamed  untrammeled; 

Roamed  at  will  o’er  glade  and  forest; 

Here  the  good  Franciscan  Fathers, 

Fathers  Santiesteban  and  Terreros, 

Found  the  wild  untotured  savage, 

Told  him  of  God,  the  Savior. 

Here  in  peaceful  habitation 
Dwelt  the  Indio  Manso, 

In  this  bounteous  lap  of  Nature, 

Till  a grasping  hand  of  Avarice, 

Like  the  hydra-headed  Monster, 

Found  its  way  to  Liltamilpas. 

Today  in  r every  we  linger 
In  the  Shadows  of  the  forest 
By  the  ruins  of  the  Mission 
In  the  verdant  Liltamilpas, 

And  in  memory  of  the  Fathers 
Long  we  bow  in  adoration. 

While  the  night  wind  and  falling  waters 
'Seem  to  whisper  benedictions 
Over  vine-clad  wall  and  bastion, 

While  the  river  rippling  softly 
Ever  sings  of  Liltamilpas. 

— Nannie  Hillary  Harrison. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

LIMITED  KN OW LEDGE  OF  EARLY  PERIOD  OF  SPANISH  DOMINION. 

Nothing  in  all  the  realm  of  fiction,  romance  or  tragedy  hath 
greater  charms  for  the  student  of  Texas  history  than  that  of  the 
story  of  the  thrilling  events  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Spanish  missions  in  the  New  Philippines,  of  which  little  is 
known  today  outside  the  old  records  found  in  dankish  archives 
and  accessible  only  to  the  fortunate  few. 

And  until  the  antiquarians  of  Eome,  Madrid,  Paris  and  Miri- 
mar,  and  the  archives  of  Mexico  yield  up  their  priceless  treasures 
of  manuscripts  and  old  records  bearing  upon  Texas  while  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  weTl  be  without  a full,  true  and  correct 
history  of  all  the  Spanish  missions — without  a history  of  Texas. 
What  do  we  know  of  that  long  period,  beginning  with  the  landing 
of  the  Frenchmen  at  (now)  Dimit’s  Point  in  1685,  and  extending 
down  to  1810,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  North  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  by  his  mere  presence  sent  a thrill  of  dread  and 
apprehension  across  the  ocean  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ? Even  ante- 
dating the  arrival  of  La  Salle  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  chronicler  reveals  only  a glimpse  at  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  that  lost 
wanderer  whose  own  testimony,  while  not  doubted,  yet  carries  the 
stamp  of  that  of  Marco  Polo.  Again,  the  pall  of  obscurity  is  so 
far  removed  as  to  admit  of  a momentary  glance  at  that  tireless 
fearless,  fraile,  Marcos  Narizza  at  Ysleta  in  1539.  Two  hundred 
years  voiceless  almost  as  the  tomb.  Two  hundred  years,  the  record 
of  which  in  so  far  as  our  present  histories  relate,  may  be  given  in 
one  brief  sentence : “A  register  of  petty  territorial  squabbles,  bar- 
barous feuds,  and  feats  of  monkish  strategy.” 

The  Mission  San  Saba  was  founded  in  the  year  1756.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  in  the  establishment  of  this  mission  was  of  a 
threefold  nature:  the  conversion  of  the  Apaches,  to  check  in  a 
measure  the  raids  and  forrays  made  by  Northern  tribes  upon  the 
mission  settlements  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  and  as  an  outpost 
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against  the  encroachments  of  the  French.  For  ages  the  San  Saba 
region  had  been  the  home  of  the  Apache,  from  whence  he  sallied 
forth  to  make  war  on  distant  tribes  and  to  pillage  the  Spaniard 
after  his  advent  in  Texas.  We  have  an  account  from  one  of  the 
old  chronicles  to  the  effect  that  as  early  as  1731  five  hundred 
Apaches  attacked  the  presidio  of  San  x^ntonio  and  carried  away 
a large  drove  of  horses  <and  cattle.  A bloody  battle  was  fought, 
several  of  the  presidial  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  and  the 
Indians  escaped  with  their  booty.  These  forrays  became  so  numer- 
ous and  occasioned  so  much  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  that 
the  authorities  decided  to  punish  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  break 
up  his  stronghold  and  either  exterminate  or  force  him  to  a treaty 
of  peace.  An  expedition  was  organized  and  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  the  xApache  stronghold  was  sought  and  found  on  the 
banks  of  “a  swollen  river  about  seventy  leagues  north  of  San  An- 
tonio.” The  Apaches  occupied  over  four  hundred  tents,  which 
extended  along  the  river  a mile  and  a half.  A furious  engagement 
ensued  in  which  several  hundred  Indians  wrere  killed  and  the  rest 
fled  to  the  hills.  The  Spaniards  recovered  seven  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  a large  number  of  horses,  and  many  prisoners,  which  latter 
they  held  for  ransom.* 

But  the  fruits  of  this  expedition  were  the  same  that  the  Span- 
iards had  harvested  from  all  the  seeds  they  had  sowrn  among  the 
Apaches  in  Nueva-  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  latter  begged  for  peace 
and  when  that  was  promised,  under  most  solemn  treaties,  they 
turned  upon  the  paleface  and  committed  the  most  shocking  crimes. 
Their  double-dealing  was  without  limit,  their  cunning  without 
parallel,  their  deceit  without  bounds,  and  their  cruelty  beyond 
comprehension,  f Four  years  after  the  battle  at  the  “swollen  river,” 
several  of  their  capitanes  (chiefs)  with  a large  following  appeared 

*Bonilla  does  not  name  the  river  on  which  this  battle  was  fought.  He 
says  it  was  a “Swollen  river  which  the  Spaniards  have  never  visited  be- 
fore.” Evidently  the  distinguished  prelate  obtained  his  information  from 
some  one  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish  exploration  was  about  as  limited  as 
his  own.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  a twelve  years’  occu- 
pancy of  Bexar  the  Spaniards  had  not  explored  all  the  adjacent  regions, 
and  had  visited  every  river  within  a radius  of  seventy  or  even  a hun- 
dred leagues. 
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at  San  Antonio  and  under  the  most  solemn  assurances  promised 
everlasting  peace,  protection,  and  amicability  to  the  Spaniards 
who,  in  turn,  and  to  show  their  good  will  ( amistad ),  loaded  them 
with  presents  of  tobacco,  cheap  jewelry,  small  looking  glasses  and 
various  articles  of  personal  adornment,  using  every  mean^  in  their 
power  to  show  that  they  were  forgetful  of  the  past  and  hopeful  for 
the  future.  The  most  atrocious  deeds  of  savagery  soon  followed 
as  a reward  of  Spanish  trust.  When  a few  miles  beyond  reach 
of  Be  jar  guns  these  same  Apaches  met  two  women  of  the  Mission 
San  Fernando,  returning  from  the  herd  where  they  had  carried 
dinner  to  a husband,  brother,  or  father.  These  women  they 
brutally  outraged  and  murdered,  leaving  their  nude  bodies  impaled 
on  stakes  set  against  nearby  mesquite  trees;  then  proceeding  fur- 
ther they  met  the  herdsmen,  whom  they  killed  with  their  lances 
and  most  wantonly  scattered,  killed  and  maimed  the  herd.  Thus 
was  Apache  faith  exemplified;  Spanish  confidence  rewarded.* 

Up  to  the  year  1740  the  Apaches  held  undisputed  sway  in  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Brazos  and  north  of  San  Antonio,  but  in 
a great  battle  fought  at  a point  designated  by  an  old  writer,  the 
Apaches  were  signally  defeated  and  from  that  time  the  Comanches 
came  into  prominence,  and  were  ever  after  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Apaches,  who  regarded  them  in  a spirit  of  abject  fear.  When 
the  Spaniards  became  cognizant  of  this  fact,  they  were  inspired 
with  a new  hope:  that  of  either  completely  subduing  the  Apaches 
or  exterminating  them  by  exciting  and  encouraging  continual  war- 
fare between  them  and  their  Comanche  foes,  and  to  this  end  was 
established  the  Mission  San  Saba,  In  the  heart  of  Apacheria. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Presidio  de  las  Amarillas  and 
the  Mission  San  Saba  is  best  told  by  Bonilla,  Morfi,  Arricivita, 
and  others.  Of  the  three  named  here  it  may  be  said  that  neither 
ever  saw  the  Mission  San  Saba,  never  visited  the  Presidio  de  las 
Amarillas,  but  based  their  reports  made  to  the  Viceroys  and  to  the 
Crown  on  information  (reliable  in  the  main)  obtained  from 
priests,  secretarios,  and  commandants  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  the 
events  recorded.  Each  mission  had  its  secretario,  whose  duty, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Padre  Presidente,  was  to 
record  all  the  happenings  around  the  mission,  the  baptisms,  deaths, 
state  of  the  weather,  crops,  improvements,  public  and  private, 
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visitors — in  fact,  a complete  compendium  of  events  for  the  time 
being,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  he  was  required  to  forward 
a complete  summary  of  this  record  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
These  reports  in  the  course  of  time  and  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances were  collected  and  stored  away  in  the  government  archives ; 
some  at  Bexar,  some  at  Chihuahua,  and  many,  very  many — in 
fact,  nearly  all  pertaining  to  the  Presidio  San  Saba — were  taken 
to  Monclova,  that  being  the  capital  city  for  many  years  of  the 
Provinces  of  Texas  and  Coahuila. 

From  manuscripts  found  in  the  Monclova  archives  a number  of 
writers  have  been  led  to  declare  that  the  Mission  San  Saba,  which 
was  afterwards  erected  into  a presidio  under  the  name  of  “San 
Luis  de  las  Amarillas,”  was  founded  in  1734  and  became  a flour- 
ishing settlement  long  before  the  coming  of  Parilla.*  As  to  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  I have  no  means  by  which  to  determine. 
A few  transcripts  from  manuscripts  once  in  the  Monclova  collec- 
tion yet  exist,  but  the  originals  were  carried  away  by  an  Austrian 
officer  during  the  Maximilian  regime  in  Mexico  and  in  all  prob- 
ability were  either  destroyed  or  placed  in  some  of  the  archives  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  or  Rome.  Hence  it  is  that  nearly  allv  reliable  data 
obtainable  must  be  drawn  from  the  three  writers  mentioned  and 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  prolixity  or  trespassing  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  to  a grievous  extent,  I offer  the  following  trans- 
lations in  evidence. 

*With  some  old  writers  “Parilla”  and  “Padilla”  seem  to  be  one  and 
the  same. 


CHAPTER  II. 


bonilla's  account. 

The  Padre  Fray  Mariano  de  los  Dolores,  who.  was  the  center 
of  all  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  the  year  1746,  gave  re- 
port in  the  year  1752  that  the  Apaches  were  anxiously  seeking  to 
be  brought  into  missions;  and  for  the  purpose  he  suggested  that 
the  Presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Vexar  be  removed  to  a site  not 
far  distant,  which  they  called  de  los  Pedernales. 

This  removal  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  citizens  of  the  Villa 
of  San  Fernando,  who  represented  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
they  would  be  left.  When  the  plans  of  the  Padre  Fray  Mariano 
were  thus  frustrated,  he  took  occasion  to  attribute  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Xavier  to  the  violent  death  of 
the  missionary  Padre  Gonzazbal,  saying  that  since  then  the  terri- 
tory had  been  filled  with  infection,  and  the  rivers  dried  up;  that 
the  pools  emitted  a foul  odor ; and  that  even  up  to  the  heavens  the 
punishment  of  that  sacrilegious  crime  was  being  announced  by 
portents  in  nowise  common.  He  asked,  finally,  that  the  Presidio 
of  San  Xavier  be  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe  River, 
or  of  the  San  Marcos,  which  on  repeated  occasions  he  had  spoken  of 
as  pernicious  and  impracticable  for  this  purpose. 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Queretaro  supported  these  plans 
and  so  did  Captain  Don  Pedro  de  Ravago.  The  latter  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Apaches  were  docile  Indians,  and  capable  of 
being  converted;  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  gather  them  into 
San  Sabas  as  the  center  of  the  Apache  country;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  site  of  San  Javier,  and  garrison  the  new  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Savas  with  a hundred  men;  and  that  the  few  con- 
verted Indians  should  be  brought  into  the  missions  contiguous  to 
San  Antonio  de  Vexar. 

To  make  this  vast  project  more  feasible,  he  showed  also  that 
the  royal  treasury  would  incur  no  greater  expense,  since  the  extra 
number  of  men  could  be  taken  from  such  presidios  as  would  not 
need  their  full  quotas.  Finally,  he  made  apparent  the  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  by  these  means  the  conversion  of  the  numerous 
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Comanche  nation  would  be  accomplished,  that  communication 
would  be  opened  with  Nuevo  Mexico,  Coaguila,  and  Leon,  and  that 
all  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  would  stop,  the  whole  country 
entering  upon  a tranquil  peace.  These  suggestions  had  the  desired 
effect,  the  removal  of  the  Presidio  of  San  J avier  to  San  Sabas  being 
approved  in  junta  de  guerra  y hacienda , which  was  held  on  the 
27th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1756. 

By  this  time  Captain  Don  Pedro  Ravago  had  died,  but  Colonel 
Don  Diego  Ortiz  Parilla  succeeded  him.  Instructions  for  the  new 


Ruins  of  Mission  San  Saba. 

establishment  were  given  to  this  official.  It  was  ordered  that  he 
should  recruit  twenty-seven  men,  and  take  twenty-two  from  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  so  that  with  the  troops  of  the  presidio  to  be 
removed  its  garrison  should  be  filled  out  to  the  number  of  a hun- 
dred; and  that,  after  all  the  converted  Indians  had  been  trans- 
ferred with  the  missionaries  from  the  district  of  San  Xavier  to 
the  missions  contiguous  to  Bexar,  the  said  missionaries  should  go  to 
take  charge  of  others  in  San  Sabas,  the  government  of  which  was 
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declared  independent  of  that  of  Texas,  Coaguila,  and  Nuevo 
Mexico. 

When  these  measnres  were  nassed,  Don  Pedro  de  Terreros,  today 
Conde  de  Regia,  was  allowed  to  assume  the  pions  obligation,  which 
he  had  undertaken,  of  keeping  np  at  his  own  cost,  during  the  space 
of  three  years,  all  the  missions  that  should  be  founded  north  of  the 
Province  of  Coaguila,  afterward  turning  them  over  with  their 
churches,  ornaments  and  treasures,  to  be  maintained  in  the  future 
by  the  royal  treasury. 

Due  account  of  all  was  given  under -oath  to  His  Majesty  by  ordi- 
nary channels  ( por  el  via  de  consejo)  in  a letter  of  November  1, 
1756,  and  by  special  communication  (por  la  reservada)  under  date 
of  October  1st  [of  the  same  year.  His  Majesty  deigning  to  approve 
it  in  royal  cedilla  and  order  of  the  12th  of  August  and  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1758’].  Provision  was  made  in  the  first  that  he  [the  King] 
be  informed  as  to  the  remuneration  considered  most  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  Don  Pedro  [de]  Terreros. 

Colonel  Don  Diego  Ortiz  Parilla  at  once  started  on  his  march 
to  the  Province  of  Texas.  The  Indians  of  San  Javier  did  not  wish 
to  be  brought  into  the  missions  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Antonio, 
and  by  special  permission  they  ‘remained  congregated  ( congrega - 
dos)  on  the  banks  of  the  River  *Nuestra  Senora  de*  Guadalupe. 
The  Villa  of  San  Fernando  opposed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
force  of  the  presidio,  but  did  not  then  obtain  a favorable  decision. 
The  recruiting  of  the  twenty-seven  men  was  effected;  and  finally, 
Parilla,  accompanied  by  the  missionary  religious  and  part  of  the 
troops  of  his  command,  was  transferred  to  the  San  Savas  River. 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  which  was  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1757,  he  received  information  that  that  point  was  not  suit- 
able for  the  projected  establishment;  but  when  the  site  had  been 
minutely  examined,  the  presidio  was  erected,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  a league  and  a half,  a mission — without  Indians,  because  the 
Apaches,  after  having  worn  away  the  time  with  vain  promises,  de- 
clared themselves  openly,  saying  that  they  had  no  desire  to  become 
subjects  or  bind  themselves  to  citizenship  and  fixed  residence  in 
missions;  and  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  them  to  live  in  their 
wandering  fashion,  continuing  in  mutual  good-will  and  friendship 
with  the  Spaniards. 
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This  occurrence  might  have  caused  much  discouragement,  since 
it  left  illusory  the  great,  costly  preparations  which  had  been  made 
with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  Apaches’  conversion — held 
so  certain  that  already  the  delay  in  the  measures  had  been  blamed 
in  dolorous  exclamations  and  lamentations  that  so  many  souls 
steeped  in  heathenism  were  being  lost.  Yet  there  was  continuous 
protest  that  once  the  erection  of  the  presidio  had  been  decided  upon, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  through,  because  if  it  were  abandoned 
occasion  might  be  given  for  the  savages,  attributing  this  action  to 
discouragement  or  cowardice,  to  despise  our  arms;  that  it  would 
be  expedient,  however,  to  better  the  situation  of  the  said  presidio, 
by  bringing  it  nearer  to  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Yexar,  in  order 
to  facilitate  prompt  aid  in  case  the  Indians  should  attempt  to  be- 
siege it.  Among  other  arguments,  which  I omit,  so  as  not  to 
make  this  paper  too  diffuse,  was  added  [the  statement]  that  under 
the  generic  name  Apache  thirteen  nations  inhabited  that  part  of 
the  North,  with  the  family  names  of  Ypandis,  Natajes,  Mescal- 
eros,  etc.,  and  so  numerous  that  they  amounted  all  told  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

These  matters  were  being  discussed  in  the  Superior  Govern- 
ment, when  the  news  came  that  the  Comanche  Indians,  the  Tua- 
canes,  Taovayases,  Vidais,  Queisseis,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  had  attacked  the  Presidio  of  San  Sabas.  The 
governors  of  Texas  and  Coaguila  believed  it  entirely  destroyed; 
suspicious  that  the  enemy  would  continue  their  inroad  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  gave  report  of  this 
occurrence. 

In  consequence  they  received  orders  that  keeping  the  presidios 
under  their  command  in  a state  of  defense,  and  getting  ready  the 
men  of  their  garrisons,  and  the  citizens  who  could  equip  them- 
selves, they  should  send  all  the  auxiliaries  possible  to  the  captain 
of  San  x\ntonio  de  Bexar,  so  that  he  might  go  to  help  the  Presidio 
of  San  Sabas.  Before  these  measures  were  put  into  execution, 
however,  a detailed  account  was  received  at  the  capital  of  the  oc- 
currence which  had  given  occasion  for  their  adoption. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1758,  the  aforesaid  Northern  Indians 
dashed  boldly  upon  the  mission  of  San  Sabas;  they  were  all  on 
horseback,  armed  with  guns,  sabres,  and  pikes,  painted  with  various 
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colors,  decorated  with  skins  (of  leasts).  Their  war-whoop  (alga- 
zara  y griteria)  terrified  the  religions,  who  bolted  the  door  of  the 
mission.  Under  pretense  of  peace  and  friendship,  however,  they 
treacheronsly  took  it  by  surprise;  the  father  president,  Fray  Ge- 
rardo de  Terreros,  Fra  Josef  de  San  Estevan,  and  three  soldiers, 
lost  their  lives  at  the  crnel  hands  of  the  infidels;  the  rest  were 
freed  by  a manifestation  of  the  divine  mercy.  The  barbarians 
sacked  the  mission,  destroyed  the  images,  profaned  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, and  burned  everything  in  horrible  flames. 

Well  would  they  have  liked  to  do  the  same  with  the  presidio,  hut 
the  commandant  had  had  previous  warning  of  the  bad  faith  with 
which  they  had  acted  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  mission;  and 
the  fury  of  the  heathen,  when  they  found  him  prepared,  contented 
itself  with  setting  fire  to  the  outposts  of  the  fort,  and  carrying  off 
part  of  the  drove  of  horses.  The  troops  of  San  Sabas  were  so  de- 
moralized by  these  events  that  if  their  captain  had  not  restrained 
them  they  would  have  deserted  him.  The  request  was  made  that 
the  presidio  should  again  be  removed  to  the  Guadalupe  River  or  to 
the  San  Marcos.  It  was  proposed,  also,  that  it  might  well  be  re- 
moved to  Los  Chanas,  forty-nine  leagues  from  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  or  to  the  adjacent  site,  which  they  call  los  Almagres;  that 
the  garrison  ( doiacion } should  be  increased  to  a hundred  and 
forty;  and  that  to  punish  the  arrogance  of  the  Indians  a formal 
expedition  should  be  reorganizzed  to  hunt  them  in  their  rancherias. 

In  the  year  1755,  Governor  Don  Jacinto  de  Barrios  gave  report 
that  a vein  had  been  discovered  in  the  aforesaid  site  of  los  Al- 
magres, which  promised  abundance  of  silver  ore  of  good  quality. 
After  the  report  had  passed  through  the  regular  channels,  it  was  re- 
solved that  one  Don  Bernardo  de  Miranda  should  investigate  the 
matter.  As  a reward  for  his  toils  he  was  promised  that,  if  the 
facts  came  up  to  the  expectations,  a presidio  should  be  founded 
there,  and  he  be  given  the  rank  of  captain. 

On  the  27th  day  of  June,  1758,  these  points  were  discussed  in 
junta  de  guerra  y hacienda.  It  was  agreed  that  the  site  of  the 
Presidio  of  San  Sabas  should  not  then  be  changed;  that  its  as- 
signment of  troops  should  remain  one  hundred;  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  in  the  Apaches;  and  that,  assembled  in 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  the  governors  of  Texas  and  Coaguila,  Col. 
Don  Diego  Ortiz  Parilla,  Don  Josef  de  Eca  y Musquis,  and  other 
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persons  of  experience  and  intelligence,  should  confer  and  deliber- 
ate upon  the  way  and  time  to  make  the  campaign  against  the 
nations  of  the  North,  and  the  number  of  troops  of  which  the  expe- 
dition must  be  composed,  and  make  a careful  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses which  it  would  occasion  for  the  royal  treasury. 

Under  date  of  the  6th  of  September  of  the  year  indicated  above, 
account  was  given  to  His  Majesty;  and  in  royal  decree  of  March 
29  following,  he  enjoined  the  greatest  circumspection  and  care 
lest,  the  enterprise  failing,  the  danger  be  incurred  that,  the  bar- 
barians, whom  it  was  not  expedient  to  accustom  and  train  to  make 
war,  become  more  insolent. 

When  the  junta  of  officers  was  held,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
campaign  at  the  beginning  of  June,  with  five  hundred  men — a 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  presidial  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  militia,  thirty  Tlascalan  Indians,  and  ninety  from  the  mis- 
sions; that  the  first  should  have  their  usual  salary;  the  second  and 
third  a peso  a day,  and  the  last  four  reales  a day.  It  was  estimated 
that  these  expenditures  would  approximate  fifty-three  thousand 
pesos  in  four  months. 

The  Presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  As  the  troops  had  been  unable,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tances, to  come  together  at  the  time  appointed,  it  was  not  till  the 
first  of  August  that  the  expedition  set  out,  under  orders  of  Colonel 
Don  Diego  Ortiz  Parilla,  in  search  of  the  enemy.  They,  advised 
of  this  occurrence,  were  awaiting  our  forces  to  harass  them  and 
defend  themselves  vigorously. 

The  above  mentioned  colonel  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  northward  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  He  found 
several  rancherias  deserted;  he  took  one  by  surprise,  killing  fifty- 
five  Indians,  and  taking  a hundred  and  forty-nine  prisoners. 
When,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  village  of  the  Taovayases  he 
found  it  fortified  with  intrenchments,  stockades  and  ditches;  and 
inside  more  than  six  thousand  confederated  Indians,  who  with 
boldness  and  arrogance  were  flying  a French  flag. 

In  well  concerted  sallies  they  attacked  our  troops;  and,  increas- 
ing their  outposts  and  detachments,  they  tried  to  cut  off  the  retreat, 
so  as  to  entrap  their  enemies  and  leave  them  no  other  alternative 
than  death  or  surrender. 
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This  mode  of  warfare,  never  before  experienced  among  the 
Indians — in  which  they  not  only  used  .a  regular  military  discipline, 
bnt  also  dexterously  inflicted  injuries  with  the  musket,  sabre,  and 
lance,  throwing  aside  the  bows,  arrows,  and  macanas,  the  arms 
peculiar  to  their  ancient  usage — so  astounded  Parilla’s  troops  that 
this  officer’s  ardor,  good  example,  and  persuasions  were  of  no  avail. 
They  retreated,  leaving  behind  all  the  baggage-train,  and  the  six 
field-pieces;  and  the  memory  of  this  event  remains  to  this  day  on 
the  Taovoyases  frontier,  as  a disgrace  to  the  Spaniards. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  mueh-talked-of  expedition  against  the 
nations  of  the  North,  which  cost  the 'king’s  treasury,  in  less  than 
two  months,  more  than  sixty  thousand  pesos.  I am  impelled  to  say, 
however,  in  the  interest  of  the  truth,  that  the  leader  of  it  would 
have  been '’successful  in  his  operations  with  troops  of  another  sort, 
more  obedient  and  better  trained,  than  these,  whose  conduct  would 
have  endangered  his  reputation  had  he  not  already  been  tried  in 
his  long-continued  services  and  achievements  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Becoming  insolent,  the  enemy  pressed  the  rear-guard  closely  as 
far  as  San  Sabas,  but  without  doing  further  damage.  Since  that 
time  they  have  continued  their  hostilities,  never  forgetting  the 
glorious  day  of  their  victories;  nevertheless,  however  much  one 
might  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  valor,  intrepidity,  boldness,  and 
constancy  of  the  Indians,  they  gave  little  evidence  of  these  qual- 
ities, allowing  a frightened  troop,  who  were  thinking  only  of  ref- 
uge and  security,  to  retreat  over  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  * * * * * 

In  the  year  1760  the  nations  of  the  North,  Tuacanes,  Taovayases, 
Maquies,  Queisseis,  etc.,  who  had  attacked  the  Presidio  of  San 
Savas,  asked,  through  the  agency  of  Padre  Fray  Josef  Calahorra, 
for  peace  and  for  the  foundation  of  a mission  within  their  territory. 

The  aforesaid  religious  went  to  visit  them  in  their  pueblo , where 
he  stayed  eight  days,  very  obsequiously  treated  by  the  heathen,  who, 
with  sincere  demonstrations,  gave  assurance  of  the  good  faith  of 
their  actions. 

From  this  resulted  the  proposition  that  the  Presidio  of  San 
Sabas  be  removed  to  the  center  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
above  mentioned  nations.  It  had  no  effect,  however,  because  in 
imagination  the  Lipan  Apaches  had  then  been  gathered  into  the 
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Missions  of  the  Canon,  and  because  the  fruitless  expenditures 
which  the)'  had  occasioned  and  the  amount  of  trouble  which  these 
removals  had  caused,  were  kept  in  mind. 

The  Northern  Indians,  whether  moved  by  their  natural  fickle- 
ness, or  by  resentment  at  seeing  their  plans  miscarry,  showed  such 
hostility  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  the  Villa  of 
San  Fernando,  and  the  missions,  that  it  was  necessary  to  garrison 
the  region  with  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Apaches  did  not  fail  to  make  cautious  use  of  their  tricks 
in  stealing  as  much  as  they  could.  At  the  same  time  the  nations 
of  the  North  kept  attacking  the  Presidio  of  San  Sabas,  which  Cap- 
tain Don  Felipe  de  Rabago  had  had  under  his  command  since  the 
1st  of  October,  in  the  year  1760 ; these  inroads,  however,  were  not 
dealt  with  successfully  until  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Hugo  de 
Oconor  came  to  govern  the  Province  of  Texas  ad  interim.  * * * 

XXIII. 

[ Revistas  and  Visitas  executed  by  TIis  Excellency  the  Marques  de 

Ruby .] 

The  numerous  appeals  and  repeated  reports  in  regard  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Provincias  Internas  which  came  to  the  sover- 
eign notice  of  His  Majesty,  moved  his  august  mind  to  dispatch 
sundry  royal  orders  and  cedulas,  from  the  year  1753  on,  ordering 
their  excellencies  the  viceroys  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  regula- 
tion of  those  rich,  valuable  frontiers.  The  vast  responsibilities  of 
this  government,  however,  the  long  distances,  and  the  variety  of 
dictamens,  impeded  progress,  and  rendered  measures  timid. 

To  remedy  this  mischievous  inaction,  the  king  deigned  to  charge 
the  Marques  de  Ruby  with  the  important  and  serious  duty  of  the 
revista  of  presidios;  and  in  royal  order  of  the  7th  of  August,  1756, 
he  ordered  that  the  appropriate  papers  and  documents  be  given  over 
to  the  Marques,  and  that  the  aids  which  he  might  need  be  put  at  his 
disposal. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1766,  His  Excellency  *the  Marquez  de 
Ruby*  set  out  from  this  capital,  directing  his  course  toward  Du- 
rango, whence  he  began  his  revistas.  Having  inspected  the  prov- 
inces of  la  Nueba  Vizcaya,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Coaguila,  and  Nuevo 
Mexico,  he  came  to  that  of  Texas  by  August,  1767. 
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The  fearful  plight  in  which  the  presidios  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar,  Adaes,  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Orcoqnisac  were 
found,  because  of  the  private  aims  of  their  respective  command- 
ants, are  very  clearly  shown  in  the  documents  relating  to  the 
revistctj  as  are  the  real  troubles  which  have  to  this  day  afflicted  the 
Provincias  Internas,  and  which  forbode  their  impending  ruin; 
hut  as  to  whatever  makes  for  the  remedy  for  such  inveterate  evils, 
the  dictamen , or  plan,  which  embraces  the  essentials  of  all  the 
revistas,  gives  as  full  information  as  could  be  desired. 

It  is  a paper  truly  worthy  and  characteristic  of  the  lofty,  dis- 
tinguished, and  very  subtle  talents  of  its  most  excellent  author.  It 
can  not  be  represented  by  extracts,  because  taken  as  a whole  it  is  an 
admirable  compendium  of  important  information,  logical,  'prudent 
considerations  and  safe  expedients  on  the  practice  of  which  de- 
pends the  good  fortune  of  those  unhappy  provinces. 

When  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Coaguila  and  Texas, 
he  describes  with  inimitable  accuracy  the  perfidious,  brutal  char- 
acter of  the  horribly  vile  Lipan  Apache  nation.  After  setting  forth 
the  very  grave  perils  which,  under  cover  of  pretended  peace,  they 
have  caused  in  the  territories  of  both  jurisdictions,  he  shows  that 
the  ill-timed  mercy  displayed  in  protecting  these  domestic  enemies, 
has  furnished  the  reason  why  the  irreconcilable  hatred  with  which 
the  innumerable  nations  of  the  north  regard  the  Apaches  is  caus- 
ing trouble  on  our  frontiers. 

How  well,  therefore,  he  sets  forth  in  detail  the  way  to  put  an 
end  to  his  evils ! He  proposes,  then,  that  the  false . promises  of 
friendship  be  disregarded,  and  that  cru,el  war  be  waged  against 
the  Apaches,  so  that,  driven  to  extremities  by  the  arms  of  the  King, 
or  by  those  of  their  enemies,  the  Northern  Indians,  they  may 
see  themselves  under  the  straight  necessity  of  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  law  which  it  is  desired  to  put  over  them,  and  may 
thus  realize  if  they  are  capable  of  it,  the  kindnesses  which  up  to  the 
present  they  have  spurned. 

From  this  proposal  alone  one  may  judge  of  the  strength,  intelli- 
gence, circumspection,  and  insight,  with  which  His  Excellency  the 
Marques  de  Ruby  framed  all  those  which  are  embraced  in  his  very 
judicious  plan.  Even  yet,  however,  the  second  point  of  the  said 
proposal  is  undecided,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Apaches  be  not 
admitted  to  the  shelter  of  our  missions  and  presidios,  if  they  are 
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conquered;  that  they  be  divided  and  transferred  to  the  interior  of 
this  kingdom;  in  a word,  that  this  detestable  nation  be  extermi- 
nated. 

All  who  have  treated  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  spacious  re- 
gions of  the  North,  agree  in  testifying  to  their  good  disposition, 
and  His  Excellency  the  Marques  is  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
had  not  dared  to  attack  the  dominions  of  our  sovereign  until  the 
Apaches  had  with  infamous  treachery  forced  them  to  leave  their 
lands;  and  then  only  to  take  just  revenge  on  those  common  ene- 
mies. From  this  one  infers  that  if  these  Apaches  be  exterminated 
or  destroyed,  we  can  promise  ourselves,  if  not  a tranquil  peace 
in  the  Provincias  Internas,  at  least  the  satisfaction  that  their  cit- 
izens will  gain  relief  and  that  conquests  will  be  more  feasible. 

For  the  above  translation  from  Bonilla,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
West  of  the  State  University,  and  by  whose  permission  this  is  copied 
from  the  Texas  Historical  Association  Quarterly. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


FOUNDING  OF  PRESIDIO  SAN  SABA,  1756. 

“In  the  meantime  it  had  been  decided  to  establish  a Presidio 
with  one  hundred  men  on  the  Eio  San  Saba.  The  eanse  of  Apache 
conversion  found  an  enthusiastic  and  powerful  promotor  in  the  per- 
son of  Padre  Eomero  de  Torreros,  Conde  de  Begla,  who  in  1756  of- 
fered to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  three  years,  not  including  the  military 
establishments  already  ordered,  of  as  many  missions,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  as  could  be  advantageously  founded  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  Padre  Alonzo  Giraldo  Torreros  of  the  Queretaro  Col- 
lege. The  offer  was  accepted;  the  colleges  of  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Fernando  were  each  to  furnish  half  the  needed  friars,  and  Col. 
•Diego  Ortiz  Parilla  was  appointed  to  the  military  command.  The 
expedition,  including  five  padres,  reached  Bejar  at  the  end  of  1756 
and  proceded  in  April,  1757,  to  the  new  field.  The  Presidio  was 
called  in  the  Viceroy’s  honor  San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  and  the 
Mission  San  Saba  was  located  a league  and  a half  distant  on  the 
river. 

“The  Apaches  were  pleased,  but  declined,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  to  congregate  permanently  at  the  mission. 

“Padre  Terreros  was  soon  forced  to  admit  in  his  letters  to  his 
superiors  that  he  had  been  grievously  disappointed  in  the  character 
of  the  natives,  and  that  the  prospects  for  successful  mission  work 
were  far  from  encouraging;  yet,  with  two  companions  he  remained 
and  undertook  the  task. 

“The  real  motive  of  the  Lipanes*  in  favor  of  founding  of  a 
Presidio  and  mission  was  to  utilize  the  Spaniards  as  allies  against 
the  Comanches  and  other  hostile  tribes  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.  The  Northern  inland  tribes,  crediting  the  Apache  boasts 
of  their  new  alliance,  became  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  formed  a league  to  defeat  their  new  foes.  The  Apaches,  well 
pleased  with  the  course  of  events,  gave  warning  of  the  danger,  a 
warning  that  spread  so  much  terror  at  the  different  forts  that  but 

*01d  Spanish  writers  confound  the  names  of  the  Apaches  with  that  of 
the  Lipans,  Ipandes,  etc.  These  tribes  were  all  of  the  Apache  stock. 
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little  attention  was  given  to  the  protection  of  San  Saba.  Yet 
Parilla  sent  seventeen  men  to  reinforce  the  guard,  and  the  next 
day,  March  16,  1758,  the  savages  appeared,  some  two  thousand 
strong,  under  command  of  a Comanche  chief,  at  the  mission.  Too 
late  to  effect  a surprise,  they  obtained  admittance  by  pretending 
friendship,  and  soon  began  their  work  of  destruction.  The  build- 
ings were  plundered  and  burned.  The  only  survivors  were  Padre 
Molino  and  two  or  three  soldiers  who  managed  to  conceal  themselves 
and  escaped  at  midnight.  Padre  Terreros  was  killed  with  a bullet 
and  Padre  Santiesteban  was  beheaded.  The  number  of  victims 
is  not  known,  but  they  include  a party  sent  from  the  Presidio  and 
drawn  into  an  ambush.  Only  a few  of  the  Apaches  were  present 
to  share  the  disaster. 

“In  his  report  of  this  affair  Parilla  recommended  a removal  of 
the  Presidio,  an  increase  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  savages.  Only  the  last  suggestion  was 
approved  in  a junta  held  in  Mexico  in  June;  and  a conference  of 
officers  at  Bexar  in  January,  1759,  made  plans  for  the  campaign. 
The  army  of  five  hundred  soldiers  and  volunteers,  with  a large 
force  of  Apache  auxiliaries,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  started  in  August 
under  the  command  of  Parilla.  After  marching  some  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  they  surprised  a rancheria,  killing  fifty-five  of 
the  foe  and  taking  many  captives.  Then  dhey  advanced  against 
the  towns  of  the  Taovoyases  ( ?)  and  in  the  region  of  what  was 
later  called  San  Teodora,  found  six  thousand  Indians  of  different 
tribes  in  a strongly  fortified  position,  many  of  them  armed  with 
muskets,  and  displaying  a French  flag,  although  there  was  on  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  were  in  any  way  aided  by  the  foreigners 
(extranjeros).  The  savages  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  made 
a sortie  in  force,  and  the  Spaniards  fled  in  a panic;  only  the 
Apaches  making  a slight  resistance. 

“Thus  an  expedition  which  cost  $60,000  accomplished  nothing.” 

Another  version : 

“The  recent  outbreak  of  the  Indians  demonstrated  to  the  Fathers 
and  the  commandante  the  weakness  of  the  Presidio  in  case  of  a long 
siege  by  the  enemy,  and  now  that  peace  once  more  smiled  over  the 
valley  of  Liltamilpas  (San  Saba),  they  should  employ  every  avail- 
able means  to  strengthen  the  Presidio  against  any  insurrection  that 
might  arise  in  the  future.  The  walls  of  the  Presidio  were  strength- 
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ened,  a subterranean  passage  from  the  center  of  the  yard  (patio) 
was  constructed,  leading  down  to  the  river,  so  that,  in  case  of  a 
siege,  the  water  supply  could  not  be  cut  off ; supplies  of  ammu- 
nition were  accumulated ; two  sentinels  stood  on  watch  at  each  of 
the  three  guns  ( las  tres  canones ) and  twelve  soldiers  (dos  solda- 
dos)  kept  watch  at  the  mill  just  above  the  mission  and  within  hail 
of  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the  Presidio/’* 

Another  writer  says : 

“A  short  time  previous  to  this  the  fort  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened and  was  erected  into  a Presidio  by  the  authorities,  and  placed 
under  command  of.  Colonel  Parilla.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Fathers,  a mission  was  erected  a league  and  a half  below 
the  Presidio  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river”  f 

Bancroft  in  his  history  of  Spanish  missions  of  Texas  and  North- 
ern Mexico  draws  extensively  on  Bonilla’s  narrative.  The  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  destruction  of  the  mission  the  historian 
copies  almost  verbatim  from  the  aforesaid  Bonilla,  which  is  with 
little  variation  almost  the  same  as  that  given  by  Arricivita  and 
others : 

“The  Presidio  was  called  San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  and  the 
Mission  San  Saba  was  located  a league  and  a half  from  the  Pre- 
sidio in  1756.  When  the  Presidio  and  the  mission  had  been 
founded  at  San  Saba,  the  Apaches  began  to  boast  of  their  new  al- 
liance (with  the  Spaniards)  and  their  vaunts  being  credited  by  the 
northern  inland  tribes,  these  latter  formed  a league  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  new  foes.  Intimations  of  these  hostile  intentions 
were  obtained  by  the  Apaches  in  July,  1757,  but  it  was  not  until 
March,  1758,  that  the  blow  was  struck. 

“The  first  act  of  hostility  was  on  March  7,  1758,  when  sixty-two 
horses  were  driven  off  by  the  Indians  from  their  pasture  ground 
lying  between  the  mission  and  the  Presidio.  Fifteen  soldiers  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders,  but  returned  without  success, 
bringing  alarming  intelligence  respecting  the  great  numbers  of 

*Padre  Obregon. 

fThe  former  site  of  this  mission  is  about  three  and  a half  miles  below 
the  present  flourishing  town  of  Menardville,  and  is  on  what  was  known  as 
the  Hockensmith  place,  just  below  the  Waller  farm.  Even  today  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  other  articles  may  be  found  about  the  premises. 
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Indians  who  had  congregated  near  by,  as  was  evidenced  by  their 
tracks  and  other  signs.  Colonel  Parilla,  in  view  of  the  great  dan- 
ger that  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  all,  retired  to  the  mission 
on  the  15th  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  persuade  President  Padre 
Terreros  to  remove  to  the  Presidio.  Despite  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  nearness  of  the  Comanches,  Terreros  postponed  moving  until 
the  following  day,  and  then,  with  inexplicable  folly,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  beguiled  by  pretentions  of  friendship. 

“The  Mission  San  Saba  was  not  destitute  of  means  of  defense. 
It  consisted  of  a spacious  wooden  building,  which  was  used  as  a 
church,  and  a number  of  log  houses,  which  served  as  residences 
for  the  missionaries,  soldiers’  quarters,  and  store  rooms.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a strong  palisade  with  only  one  doorway, 
which  opened  upon  an  enclosed  patio  or  small  square  protected  by 
two  swivel  guns.  Soon  after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  savages  in  great  numbers  approached  the  enclosure  while  mass 
was  being  performed,  with  loud  shouts  and  frequent  discharges  of 
firearms,  with  which  they  were  amply  provided.  Not  having  ef- 
fected a surprise,  they  effected  their  design  by  cunning  and  treach- 
ery. Drawing  near  to  the  stockade  they  made  demonstrations  of 
friendship  and  peace  by  signs  and  gestures,  supporting  their  false 
professions  with  assurances  spoken  in  broken  Spanish.  The  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  deceived  by  these  expressions,  and  believing  that 
he  recognized  several  of  them  as  friendly  Indians,  wdiom  he  had 
met  before,  informed  Padre  Terreros  that  no  danger  need  be 
feared.  Whereupon  Torreros  left  his  room  to  confer  with  them, 
accompanied  by  Padre  Molino,  who  expressed  astonishment  and 
alarm  at  seing  the  stockade  surrounded  by  swarms  of  Indians 
armed  with  firearms,  lances  and  sabres;  hideous  in  their  red  and 
black  war  paint,  their  coverings  of  wild  beast  skins- and  their  head- 
gear  of  horns,  antlers,  and  feathers  of  fierce  birds.  They  numbered 
over  two  thousand  warriors,  all  on  horseback,  led  by  the  chief  of 
the  Comanches.  Terreros  weakly  expressed  his  confidence  in  their 
friendly  demonstrations,  whereupon  they  threw  themselves  from 
their  horses,  removed  the  bars  from  the  gate  without  any  opposi- 
tion and  thronged  into  the  patio.  The  wily  savages  did  not  at  once 
begin  their  work  of  destruction ; their  hands  were  extended  in  well 
assumed  friendship  and  grasped  by  the  padres,  who  brought  out 
gifts  of  tobacco  and  other  articles. 
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“By  prolonging  the  deception  the  Indians  hoped  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  Presidio  and  Terreros  even  provided  them  with  a 
letter  to  Parilla,  to  deliver  which  a nnmerons  band  started  off  in 
that  direction.  It  seems  that  an  Indian  attached  to  the  mission 
had  already  made  his  way  to  the  Presidio  and  reported  the  state  of 
affairs,  whereupon  Parilla  sent  off  a party  to  the  assistance  of  the 
padres.  The  soldiers  were  attacked  on  their  march  and  all  killed 
hut  one  man  named  -Jose  Vasquez,  who  appeared  at  the  mission  (?) 
about  8 o’clock  grievously  wounded.  But  the  massacre  had  already 
set  in.  The  Indians  first  began  to  help  themselves  to  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  Presently  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Parilla 
returned  stating  that  they  had  been  refused  admittance  to  the 
Presidio;  that,  on  the  contrary,  several  of  them  had  been  killed. 
They  had  doubtless  sustained  this  loss  in  the  conflict  with  the 
presidial  troops  on  their  way  to  the  Presidio. 

“It  was  now  insisted  that  Padre  Terreros  should  go  with  them, 
he  was  mounted  on  horseback  and  conducted  to  the  gateway,  when 
he  was  struck  dead  with  a bullet.  The  onslaught  now  commenced. 
Several  of  the  garrison,  which  numbered  seventeen,  were  immedi- 
ately shot  down,  and  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  log  houses.  Padre 
Santiesteban  was  killed  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body,  while 
Padre  Molino  and  some  others  made  good  their  escape  to  the  build- 
ing which  had  been  the  residence  of  their  murdered  President.  The 
Indians  now  turned  their  attention  to  pillage,  and,  having  ran- 
sacked the  dwellings  and  storehouses,  set  fire  to  the  palisades  and 
buildings. 

“Those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Terreros’  house  were  not  left 
wholly  unmolested,  and  Molino  was  wounded  by  a shot  fired 
through  an  interstice.  Yet  no  great  effort  was  made  to  dislodge 
them;  every  avenue  of  escape  was  closed  by  their  numerous  foes, 
who,  intent  on  plunder,  could  wait  for  the  flames  to  do  their  work. 
At  last,  unable  to  endure  the  heat,  the  scorched  men  rushed  out, 
and  although  a random  discharge  of  firearms  was  directed  against 
them,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  church  which,  albeit  on  fire,  still 
afforded  them  shelter.  In  this  terrible  situation  they  remained 
until  midnight,  when  they  crawled  forth  and  escaped  into  the 
woods.  Padre  Molino  wandered  through  the  forests,  hiding  him- 
self in  the  densest  coverts,  and  arrived  at  the  Presidio  on  the  18th, 
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half  dead  with  fatigue,  the  pain  of  his  wound  and  want  of  food, 
which  he  had  not  tasted  for  two  days  and  nights. 

“On  the  following  day  Parilla  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  found  the  mission  reduced  to  ashes.  The  savages  had 
departed  shortly  before  his  arrival,  taking  with  them  their  ill-got- 
ten spoils.  The  bodies  of  Padres  Terreros  and  Santiesteban  were 
found  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  mission.  The  number  of 
victims  is  not  known.  * * * 

“Only  a very  few  Apaches  were  present  to  share  the  disaster, 
the  tribe  having  retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  on  the  approach 
of  the  Comanches.” — Bancroft,  History  North  Mexican  States  and 
Texas.  Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


THE  APACHE. 

As  reference  to  the  Apache  is  so  frequently  made  in  old  Spanish 
records,  it  is  proper  here  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  this  once  numer- 
ous tribe  of  tribes  and  the  policy  outlined  and  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards  for  their  subjugation.  A writer  often  quoted  in  this 
work  says: 

“The  Apaches  were  skillful  warriors  and  horsemen;  they  had  no 
homes  or  towns  to  be  defended  and  no  large  armies  to  be  defeated. 
If  driven  entirely  from  their  present  line  of  strongholds,  they 
would  simply  retire  to  another  similar  line  further  north,  increas- 
ing their  force  by  the  addition  of  Northern  bands.  Yet  war, 
said  the  Spaniard,  must  be  waged  without  cessation  on  all  hostile 
tribes,  and  minute  instructions  were  given  as  to  methods  making 
it  effective.  No  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
(Apaches),  but  it  was  to  be  made  their  interest  to  keep  the  peace. 
It  was  declared  that  ‘a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a good  war.' 
Warfare  was  the  Apache’s  business,  together  with  hunting,  and 
only  by  war  could  they  hitherto  obtain  the  live  stock  and  other 
things  desired.  Hunting  was,  in  comparison,  hard  and  unprofit- 
able work.  With  the  tribes  at  peace,  trade  was  to  be  encouraged, 
and  even  gifts  were  to  be  madje  at  the  cost  of  the  government. 
Thus,  old  wants  and  weaknesses,  such  as  fondness  for  personal 
adornment,  would  be  increased,  and  new  needs  created  for  articles 
of  which  the  supply  would  cease  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 
Intoxicating  liquors  should  be  freely  dealt  out  in  particular  if  the 
Apaches  could  be  induced  to  form  an  appetite  for  them.  Moreover, 
firearms  and  powder,  always  of  an  inferior  quality,  should  be  sold 
without  fear,  for  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  a gun  in  the  hands  of 
an  Indian  to  be  a more  deadly  weapon  than  the  bow  and  arrow. 
The  change  in  weapons,  if  widely  effected,  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  Spaniards  in  actual  battle,  and  it  would  force  the  foe  to  make 
peace  for  repairs  to  arms  and  new  supplies  of  powder.  Meanwhile, 
the  different  tribes  were  to  be  incited  in  every  possible  way  to  a 
warfare  of  extermination  between,  themselves,  and  extermination 
alone  was  the  policy  to  be  favored.  After  a long  time  God  might 
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miraculously  show  some  way  to  conversion  and  civilization,  but  at 
present  it  was  folly  to  think  of  such  things.” 

Thus  the  Indian  was  to  be  converted  or  killed.  This  was  the 
Spanish  policy,  and  history  shows  how  well  they  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating at  least  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  tribes  of  Apaches 
that  swept  the  plains,  mountains  and  deserts  from  the  Brazos  to 
the  Colorado  of  the  West.  For  centuries  the  Apache  has  been  the 
most  notable  and  at  th6  same  time  the  least  noted  of  warriors. 
Coronado  found  him  a wily  foe  and  an  uncertain  friend.  The 
toil  and  self-sacrifice  of  pious  priests  covering  a period  of  two  hun- 
dred years  left  him  where  they  had  found  him — a savage.  He 
was  the  scourge  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  several  of  the 
Northern  Mexican  States,  embracing  in  all  a territory  larger  than 
Europe.  It  was  his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  subjection  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  that  many  of  the  missions  in  Texas  were 
founded,  notably  that  on  the  San  Saba.  One  of  the  padres  writ- 
ing of  the  Apaches  at  this  mission  says: 

“The  Indians  were  induced  to  cultivate  patches  of  corn  and 
beans  (frijoles),  to  attend  religious  exercises  on  feast  days,  and  to 
receive  the  sacrament  annually.  This  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  Christianity  and  civilization.  A few  picked  up  a smat- 
tering of  Spanish,  but  kept  up  their  own  dialects.  Children  were 
every  day  at  the  cabaceras  and  often  at  the  visitas,  attended  the 
doctrina  and  in  compliance  with  the  government  orders  to  teach 
them  Spanish ; but  on  growing  up  they  adopted  the  habits  of  their 
parents,  and  forgot  for  the  most  part  what  they  had  learned. 
Though  adicted  to  drunkenness,'  licentiousness  and  superstition, 
they  were  often  harmless,  peaceful,  jovial  and  fond  of  the  padres, 
submitting  to  be  paternally  flogged  for  various  offenses.  Compara- 
tively few  actually  resided  in  communities,  but  most  of  them  wan- 
dered in  the  mountains,  free  from  all  restraint.  Native  officials 
were  appointed,  but  had  no  real  power.  Government  regulations 
were  not  enforced,  and  the  padres  could  not  prevent  great  abuses 
in  the  employment  of  native  laborers.  One  devout  old  padre  wrote  ■ 
‘The  Great  Shepherd  can  perhaps  leave  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep 
to  search  for  one  that  is  lost,  but  we  can  not  do  it,  else  we  should 
lose  both/  ” 

This  is  a true  picture  of  the  Apache  as  he  existed  and  for  whose 
salvation  the  Mission  San  Saba  was  founded  at  the  cost,  in  the 
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end,  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  and  no  visible  results  for  good. 
The  world  cherishes  the  utmost  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  holy,  consecrated  farthers,  who  gave  their  labor,  their 
lives — all — for  the  conversion  of  these  incorrigible  heathen.  Much 
has  been  written  of  these  devout  men,  and  certain  writers  have 
described  some  of  them  as  being  refugees  from  Europe,  and  as 
having  sought,  under  priestly  robe,  asylum  among  the  savages  in 
New  Spain,  where  vengeance  for  past  iniquities  could  not  overtake 
them.  A popular  American  author  has  this  to  say  about 

THE  PADRE. 

“We  can,  in  some  degree,  imagine  the  desolate  loneliness  of  a 
padre’s  life  at  a frontier  mission,  but  the  reality  must  have  been 
far  worse  than  anything  our  fancy  can  picture.  These  friars  were 
mostly  educated,  in  many  instances,  learned  men;  not  used  to  nor 
needing  the  bustle  of  city  life,  but  wanting,  as  they  did,  their  daily 
food  and  intelligent  companionship.  They  were  not  alone  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  for  there  were  enough  people  around 
them.  But  what  were  these  people?  Ignorant,  lazy,  dirty,  sulky, 
half-tamed  savages,  with  whom  no  decent  man  could  have  any- 
thing in  common.  Even  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  saving  their 
miserable  souls  must  have  required  a martyr  for  its  performance.” 
— Bancroft. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A PROSPEROUS  AND  HAPPY  PEOPLE. 

A strong  garrison  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  which,  in  itself, 
was  a fortress,  and  being  located  in  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of 
New  Spain  the  colony  prospered  beyond  expectation.  The  simple- 
minded  natives — those  of  the  Apaches  who  became  submissive  and 
those  people  brought  from  other  presidiales — were  taught  some 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  were  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  most  of  them  meekly  received  the  ordinance 
.of  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  pious  fathers.  The  children  were 
required  to  attend  on  the  padre’s  instructions  as  often  as  practic- 
able, although  none  advanced  much  further  than  the  catechism 
and  to  recite  a few  prayers,  all  of  which  was  taught  them  orally. 

A dam  was  erected  across  the  river  just  above  the  fort,  a canal 
(un  acequia)  was  taken  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and 
the  waters  turned  upon  the  rich  soil  below  the  fort.  These  lands 
along  the  river  were  parceled  out  to  heads  of  families,  who  were 
taught  the  use  of  implements  of  agriculture  and  shown  how  to 
plant  the  seed,  irrigate  the  growing  plants,  and  to  harvest  and 
husband  the  crop.  Not  only  this,  but  each  man  who  became  the 
head  of  a family  was  required  to  erect  his  own  domicile  ( domi - 
cilio),  which  few  attempted  without  the  aid  of  the  padres,  who 
gladly  undertook  to  instruct  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  Under  this  benign  system  the 
jackals  of  the  Indians  increased  in  number  along  the  banks 
( bandas ) of  the  beautiful  river  under  the  great  nogales.*  The 
generous  soil  yielded  forth  its  fruits  freely  under  the  magic  touch 
of  willing  toil  and  irrigation.  Maize  (corn)  pumpkins,  frijoles, 
cantaloupes  and  other  products  were  raised  in  abundance.  Flocks 
increased  and  herds  roamed  over  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys. 
By  direction  and  under  supervision  of  Padre  Anselmo  a mill 
was  built  at  the  irrigating  dam,  where  corn  and  beans  were  ground 
into  meal,  which  the  Indians  greatly  relished.  The  toll  exacted 

*Nogal  is  Spanish  for  walnut.  The  old  chronicler  evidently  meant 
“pecan.”  The  San  Saba  valley  is  noted  for  its  forests  of  pecan  timber, 
the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  nuts. 
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was  one  half  of  the  grist,  which  was  willingly  given  and  this  with 
the  tithe  of  the  crop  when  matured  greatly  replenished  the  store 
at  the  fort  ( fortina ). 

Another,  who  visited  the  Mission  San  Saba  in  1776,  says: 

“The  Mission  San  Saba  has  emerged  from  its  baptism  of  blood 
and  flame  and  has  been  transformed  into  a peaceful  appendage  of 
the  church  and  the  Crown.  The  simplicity  of  the  (. Indios  con- 
vertidos)  converted  Indians  is  in  strange  contrast  with  their  wild 
tribesmen  ( parientes ).  The  devotion  of  these  hitherto  untamed 
Apaches  to  the  padres,  their  humility  and  simplicity,  their  fru- 
gality and  industry  surpasses  anything  I have  found  in  all  my 
forty-two  years*  service  for  the  church  in  New  Spain  ( Espana 
Nueva).  The  mission  is  happily  located  on  the  Bio  San  Savas, 
but  known  to  the  natives  as  Liltamilpatlan,  a clear  bounding 
stream  whose  waters  are  as  limpid  as  those  which  fall  from  the 
fountain  of  Lindaraxa,  and  whose  shores  (mar genes)  are  fringed 
with  groves  as  beautiful  as  those  along  the  Guadalquivir.  The  soil 
is  of  surpassing  fertility  and  yields  abundantly.  The  Padre  Presi- 
dente  has  shown  me  his  vineyard  planted  three  years  ago  and  now 
in  full  harvest,  yielding  grapes  most  grateful  to  the  taste.*** 

*It  is  remarkable,  but  no  less  true,  that  the  site  of  this  old  Spanish 
vineyard  is  pointed  out  today  a short  distance  below  the  ruins  of  the  old 
mission.  A large  pecan  grove  now  covers  the  site,  and  the  trees  are  bur- 
dened with  the  vines  of  the  Mission  Grape,  the  quality  and  flavor  of 
which,  as  all  will  attest,  are  far  superior  to  any  found  in  a wild  state. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A MISSION — PRESIDIO — AGAIN  A MISSION. 

The  Spanish  writers  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages  tell  us  tnar, 
the  Mission  San  Saba  was  established  in  1756;  that  a Presidio  wa& 
erected  about  the  same  time ; 'that  the  mission  was  a wooden  struc- 
ture, built  a league  and  a half  below  the  Presidio,  and  that  it  was 
built  in  1757  and  destroyed  by  the  Comanches  in  March,  1758. 

I have  just  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  Mission  San  Saba 
was  founded  many  years  prior  to  the  dates  given  by  Bonilla  and 
Morfi  (neither  of  whom  ever  saw  the  mission),  and  that  it  grew 
and  flourished  until  1756,  when  it  was  decided  to  establish  a col- 
ony to  be  peopled  with  families  of  the  converted  Indians  from  other- 
presidiales,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  control  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Apaches,  and  to  this  end  the  mission  proper  was  erected  into  a 
Presidio  under  the  name  of  “San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,”  and  the 
name  “Mission  San  Saba”  was  given  the  new  mission  erected  four 
and  one-half  miles  below  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

I also  find  that  in  1760  it  was  recommended  that  the  Presidio 
be  removed  farther  north;  that  on  other  subsequent  occasions  its 
removal  was  agitated  and  finally,  in  1772,  its  discontinuance  and 
abandonment  was  recommended,  but  nowhere  do  I find  from  any 
authority  that  the  recommendations  offered  were  ever  acted  upon 
decisively  by  the  church  or  the  government. 

A Presidio  was  a garrisoned  fortress  for  the  aid  and  defense  of 
the  town,  and  the  settlements  of  the  converted  Indians,  often  de- 
signated as  “Gentiles,”  “Indios  Convertidos ,”  “Indios  Mansos ,” 
etc.,  who  found  residence  within  its  environs,  while,  a mission  was 
without  a regular  garrison  of  troops,  unless  in  time  of  extreme 
peril.  One  writer  says  that  the  Mission  San  Saba  was  erected  into 
a Presidio  called  ( titulado ) “San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,”  and  re- 
mained as  such  only  four  years.  This  may  have  been  possible.. 
The  capital  of  Texas  was  moved  several  times,  but  in  neither  in- 
stance did  its  removal  mean  the  obliteration  of  the  town  where  it 
formerly  existed.  The  Presidio,  with  its  records,  officials  and  gar- 
rison, was  often  removed,  as  history  amply  testifies,  but  the  town — 
the  mission — remained.  Just  when,  if  ever,  the  Presidio  “San 
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Luis  de  las  Amarillas”  was  discontinued  I have  found  no  record 
so  far,  but  that  it  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  was  known  as  a 
mission  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  mission  below  the  fort 
on  the  river  in  1758,  there  is  abundant  testimony,  and  not  the 
least  is  that  of  the  mute  ruins  of  the  old  mission  (Presidio)  today.* 

In  the  northwest  corner  stood  thfe  church  with  adjoining  build- 
ings, all  of  stone.  Near  by  was  the  main  entrance  over-arched. 
The  wall  on  the  west  side  and  extending  south  365  feet  from  the 
northwest  angle  was  nine  feet  high  and  two  feet  in  thickness,  with 
a parapet.  Twelve  feet  back,  and  inside  this  wall,  was  another 
wall,  seven  feet  high  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  From  the  outer 
wall  to  this  inner  wall  were  placed  heavy  timbers  or  beams  over- 
head, on  which  were  laid  the  roof  consisting  of  poles,  brush  mal- 
ting, etc.,  and  over  which  was  placed  a covering  of  earth.  A door- 
way was  allowed  for  every  sixteen  feet  of  this  inner,  or  the  wall 
facing  the  enclosed  square.  Each  doorway  opened  into  a room 
eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  wide.  These  rooms  served  as  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  in  each  room  there  were 
eight  loopholes  in  the  outer  wall.  This  west  wall  terminates  at  a 
strong  bastion  at  southwest  corner  whereon  was  mounted  a cannon. 

The  south  wall,  near  and  parallel  with  the  river,  was  of  the 
same  height,  but  of  less  thickness  than  that  of  the  west  wall,  and  was 
330  feet  in  length,  terminating  at  a bastion  on  the  southeast  corner. 
The  wall  on  the  east  side  extended  365  feet  and  was  of  the  same 
height  and  strength  as  that  on  the  west  side  with  the  loopholes 
every  four  feet.  There  were  no  barracks  of  any  kind  along  the 
south  and  east  walls,  but  on  the  northeast  corner  there  was  a bas- 
tion. The  north  wall  extended  east  and  west  300  feet.  Here  were 
placed  heavy  beams,  one  end  resting  on  the  wall,  the  other  on  posts, 
and  fronting  or  opening  on  the  main  patio  and  covered  with  poles, 
and  over  these  flat  stones  and  earth.  Here  were  the  stalls  for  the 
cavalry  horses. 

The  church  or  chapel,  as  before  stated,  was  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  was  84x48  feet  and,  contrary  to  usage  in  all  other  mis- 
sions, opened  on  the  patio  instead  of  on  the  main  front  or  west 
side.  There  was  only  one  entrance  to  this  sacred  shrine,  on  the  left 
of  which  was  the  carcel  or  jail  and  on  the  right  was  the  dormitory 
and  estudio  of  the  padres.  On  the  east  of  the  church  and  against 

*See  diagram. 
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the  north  wall  was  the  guard  room,  where  day  and  night  a sentinel 
stood  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  There 
were  also  sentinels  stationed  at  the  gate  and  on  each  bastion. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  enclosure  and  immediately  against 
the  church  proper  was  a room  8x11  feet  underground,  with  a cov- 
ered passage  leading  parallel  with  the  west  wall  of  the  church  to 
an  entrance  near  the  main  gateway  of  the  fort.  This  was  the  maga- 
zine, and  high  above  it  was  erected  a bastion  on  which  was  mounted 
an  eight-pound  brass  cannon.  As  to  the  interior  arrangement 
of  the  church  we  have  no  record.  We  do  know  that  over  the 
west  end  of  the  church  there  was  a small  wooden  tower  surmounted 
by  a cross  and  in  this  tower  hung  the  mission  bell,  said  to  have 
been  donated  by  a sister  of  Don  Pedro  de  Terreros,  who  at  the  time 
was  mother  superior  in  a convent  in  Toledo,  Spain. 

We  also  have  account  that  inside  these  walls  and  near  the  center 
of  the  enclosure  were  two  large  wooden  structures.  One  was 
used  for  the  storage  of  supplies  for  the  military  arm  of  the 
service,  such  as  quartermaster’s  stores,  etc.,  while  the  other  was 
the  tithe  house  wherein  were  kept  the  tithes  of  grain,  meat,  hides, 
etc.,  for  the  padres.  Between  these  two  buildings,  and  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  patio  or  square,  was  a conical  roofed  structure 
supported  on  heavy  posts,  which  sheltered  the  entrance  to  the  sub- 
terranean passage  that  led  to  the  river. 

We  further  know  that  just  above  the  fort  a dam  was  built  across 
the  river  ; that  an  irrigating  canal  was  constructed,  leading  from 
this  dam  on  the  south  side  across  Las  Moras  creek  to  the  lands 
below. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  this  old  church  and  the  extensive  walls 
enclosing  an  area  of  over  twelve  thousand  square  yards,  were  built 
of  stone;  the  dam  across  the  river,  at  the  very  least,  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  onrush  of  the 
swollen  floods  of  over  one  hundred  years,  and  even  to  this  day, 
was  built  of  stone,  and  the  material  for  all  this  masonry  was  trans- 
ported from  distances,  the  shortest  being  more  than  half  a mile 
away.  With  the  means  at  hand  could  the  Spaniards  have  per- 
formed in  fourteen,  or  even  twice  fourteen  years,  the  amount  of 
labor  as  herein  shown  to  have  been  required  in  the  construction  of 
the  Mission  San  Saba  ? Menardville  was  settled  in  1858,  and  from 
that  period  up  to  this  date  the  ruins  of  the  old  mission  have  been 
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constantly  drawn  upon  for  material  for  stone  houses,  stone  fences, 
and  lime  kilns,  and  yet  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 

The  north  and  east  walls  of  the  old  church  remain  standing  and 
the  great  strength  and  durability  of  the  entire  structure  are  all 
attested  by  these  remaining  fragments.  The  arch  over  the  main 
entrance  has  long  since  fallen,  but  the  hewn  pillars  once  placed  as 
supports  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  and  on  whose  smooth  faces 
are  chiseled  names  and  dates  that  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian  and  give  mute  testimony  of  a long  and  silent  past — 
these  yet  stand,  sphinx-like  guardians  -over  the  ground  made  hal- 
lowed by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  walls,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  have  long  since  fallen  and  much  of  the  material  carted  away, 
but  every  outline  is  intact  and  clearly  traceable  today,  and  even  the 
foundations,  curves,  and  angles  of  the  four  bastions  may  be  seen. 
Could  a structure  of  these  dimensions  have  been  built  in  fourteen 
years?  With  all  the  powers  of  demolition  which  have  been  em- 
ployed within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  present  ruin  of  the  Mission 
San  Saba  yet  stands  silently  eloquent  in  its  own  desolation. 
Neither  fire,  sword,  nor  the  hand  of  despoilation  have  succeeded  in 
obliterating  the  evidences  of  the  long  career  of  a once  opulent  and 
powerful  stronghold. 

Mr.  Roemer,  the  distinguished  German  savant  who  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  mission  San  Saba  in  1847  tells  us  that  he  saw  no  indi- 
cation about  the  fort  that  the  land  had  ever  been  cultivated,  “nor 
is  there  any  trace  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.” 

Lost  in  wonder,  conjecture  and  admiration  which  the  old  ruin 
excited  in  the  cultured  mind  of  this  German  explorer,  he  perhaps 
overlooked  the  stone  dam  that  was  built  across  the  river  within 
rifleshot  of  the  old  fort.  And  in  his  haste  to  examine  the  strata 
and  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountain  just  south  of  the 
mission  he  doubtless  overlooked  the  remains  of  the  canal  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  San  Saba  were  led  to  the  broad  lands  below. 
Sixty  years  have  passed  since  Herr  Roemer  visited  Mission  San 
Saba,  portions  of  the  old  Spanish  dam  are  to  be  seen  today,  and 
the  “aqueduct”  could  be  easily  traced  for  quite  a distance. 

Mr.  Roemer  also  mentions  the  fact  that  the  stones  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  mission  and  its  extensive  walls  were  held  to- 
gether with  earth  only,  but  in  the  wall  of  the  main  building  he 
observed  traces  of  mortar.  The  absence  of  mortar,  such  as  stone- 
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masons  use,  may  be  explained  by  saying  that  sand  is  one  of  the 
principle  ingredients  in  the  making  of  mortar,  and  not  a pound  of 
sand  was,  or  is,  obtainable  nearer  than  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  of  the 
old  mission.  Hence  the  absence  of  mortar  in  the  construction  of 
the  fort.  Even  in  later  years  every  bushel  of  sand  used  in  the 
construction  of  Fort  McKavitt  and  Fort  Concho  was  hauled  by 
government  teams  from  points  in  the  San  Saba  valley  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  below  Mission  San  Saba. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  MISSION". 

For  a number  of  years  after  Parilla’s  expedition  against  the 
Northern  tribes,  the  Mission  San  Saba  enjoyed  a season  of  repose 
and  prosperity.  For  some  cause-  it  was  discontinned  as  a presidio, 
bnt  was  regarded  by  the  Governors  of  the  Province  as  a very  im- 
portant ontpost  and  was  of  small  expense  to  the  crown  for  the 
reason  that  it  had  become  almost  self-supporting.  The  Fathers 
often  complained  to  the  Governor  on  account  of  the  licentiousness 
and  insubordination  of  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Mission  and  to 
obviate  this  evil  in  a measure,  the  authorities  advised  that  frequent 
expeditions  be  made  against  hostile  tribes  whose  rancherias  were  lo- 
cated along  the  northern  rivers.  The  object  in  view  was  two-fold: 
To  hold  in  check  the  northern  savages  and  to  keep  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed as  much  as  possible.  On  one  of  these  expeditions  Captain 
Dominiguez  and  fourteen  soldiers  besides  a number  of  Apache 
auxiliaries  under  his  command,  were  attacked  by  Indians  in  great 
numbers  at  a point  estimated  to  be  twenty  leagues  northeast  of 
the  Mission.  The  Spaniards  hastily  erected  a rude  breastwork 
composed  of  loose  stones,  brush  and  soil,  and  defended  their  po- 
sition with  great  valor.  A runner  was  sent  to  the  Mission  for  aid, 
but  when  he  reported  the  vast  number  of  Indians  advancing  upon 
the  Mission,  the  Padres  decided  that  in  view  of  the  threatened 
attack,  the  garrison  was  too  weak  to  render  assistance,  and  hence 
Captain  Dominiguez  and  his  heroic  band  were  left  to  their  fate. 
They  were  overpowered  and  slain  and  a short  time  later  the  sav- 
ages appeared,  in  a small  body  at  first,  before  the  walls  of  the 
Mission  leading  a number  of  horses  taken  from  Dominiguez,  and 
tried  to  gain  admittance  under  the  pretense  that  these  horses  were 
laden  with  buffalo  meat  for  the  garrison,  sent  by  Dominiguez,  and 
that  they  should  speedily  return  with  an  extra  number  of  horses 
to  bring  in  a large  amount  of  meat  still  in  camp  several  miles 
away.  Failing  in  this  ruse,  they  sullenly  retired,  leading  Domini- 
guez’ horses  away  with  them.  Later  in  the  day  Scouts  that  had 
been  sent  out  from  the  Mission  returned  and  reported  having  seen 
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large  bodies  of  warriors  some  miles  below  the  Mission  and  also 
others  advancing  down  the  Arroya  Las  Moras. 

The  Mission  bell  was  rung  and  couriers  sent  to  warn  the  Indios 
Mansos,  or  Mission  Indians,  of  the  impending  danger  and  urging 
them  to  hasten  to  the  Mission.  To  the  mute  surprise  of  the 
Fathers,  only  the  women,  children  and  old  men  came.  The  able- 
bodied,  those  who  could  have  been  helpful,  in  the  defense  of  the 
Mission,  gathered  up  a few  belongings  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Such  was  their  fear  of  the  Comanches.  At  early  dawn  the  next 
morning  the  savages  appeared  in  great  numbers  at  the  fort,  which 
was  defended  by  forty-two  soldiers  under  Sergeant  Jose  Pena. 
Three  guns  were  in  position,  one  near  the  gate,  one  at  the  south- 
western, another  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  fort.  These  were 
mounted  in  bastions  and  commanded  the  most  important  ap- 
proaches. Formerly  a gun  had  been  mounted  in  a bastion  on  the 
southeast  corner  and  also  the  northwest  corner  over  against  the 
church  proper,  but  these  had  been  removed  and  taken  to  strengthen 
Parilla’s  battery  in  his  expedition  against  the  Taovoses  and  were 
lost  in  that  ill-fated  campaign.  The  garrison  was  well  provisioned 
and  the  water  supply  was  secure,  a subterranean  passage  having- 
been  constructed  leading  from  the  main  patio  to  the  river. 

When,  with  great  display  of  force,  the  savages  had  invested  the 
fort,  the}'  resorted  to  strategy  similar  to  that  employed  years  be- 
fore at  the  lower  Mission,  but  their  overtures  were  responded  to 
with  a cannon  shot  from  the  northeast  bastion,  whereupon  they  re- 
tired to  a safe  distance  and  decided  upon  a regular  siege,  expecting 
to  starve  out  the  garrison  before  aid  could  reach  the  Spaniards 
from  Be  jar.  In  the  meantime  the  P.  Padre  had  sent  with  all  dis- 
patch his  acolito*  to  the  Commandante  at  Bexar,  asking  immediate 
assistance.  This  appeal  was  met  with  prompt  response  and  sixty 
men  were  sent  in  all  haste  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fort. 
During  this  time,  however,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers 
sent  from  Bexar,  the  Comanches  and  their  allies  had  merely  kept 
up  the  siege,  having  made  no  direct  assault  upon  the  fort  nor  hav- 
ing destroyed  anv  property  in  the  environs.  During  the  interim 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  contingent  from  Be  jar,  their  capitanes 
(chiefs)  were  l?usy  holding  councils  with  the  mission  Apaches,  who 
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had  ran  off  to  the  mountains,  and  their  people  (su  genie)  had  re- 
frained from  disturbing  any  of  their  holdings  in  the  settlement. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  from  Bejar,  the  Comanches 
through  these  same  treacherous  Apaches,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Fathers,  which,  with  certain  modifications,  were  accepted. 
One  stipulation  was  that  the  mine  should  be  closed  forever 
( siempre ).  To  this  the  Fathers  agreed,  since  only  trouble  and 
misfortune  had  been  their  heritage  since  the  discovery  of  the 
mine.  Then  the  Spaniards  demanded  that  the  Indians  surrender 
the  murderers  of  Dominiguez.  To  this  they  denied  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  attack  upon  Dominiguez;  that  it  was  the 
Cabotitlanos  who  were  the  aggressors  and  that  they,  the  Comanches, 
had  no  power  to  deliver  up  those  culprits.  When  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  they  had  Dominiguez7  horses  in  their  possession  when 
they  first  approached  the  fort,  they  declared  vehemently  that  they 
had  met  the  Cabotitlanos  some  days  previous,  had  a battle  with 
them,  defeated  them  and.  captured  their  entire  caballada  in  which 
were  the  horses  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Dominiguez.  And 
thus  with  lies  and  all  manner  of  deception  they  induced  the  credu- 
lous Fathers  to  enter  upon  an  agreement  that  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  mission.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
disaster  old  chroniclers  are  not  agreed.  Some  say  it  was  in  1786, 
others  declare  it  was  in  1790.  I incline  to  the  latter  date.  In  De- 
cember, 1790,  Rev.  Father  Antonio  Val verde,  who  it  seems  had 
spent  some  months  at  Mission  San  Saba,  wrote  Padre  Jose  M.  Roxa 
at  Be  jar  a lengthy  letter  and  among  other  things  says:  “On  the 
night  of  November  14,  1789,  was  seen  at  the  Mission  San  Saba  an 
aurora  borealis  which  created  great  alarm  among  the  simple 
minded  people.77* 

However  diligently  the  student  may  enquire  as  to  the  exact  date 
of  the  fall  of  the  Mission  San  Saba  and  the  causes  leading  thereto, 
he  finds  only  hearsay  and  tradition  with  here  and  there  discon- 
nected links  in  the  chain  of  historical  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. For  this  want  of  a full  and  true  account  of  the  tragedy  of 
Liltamilpas,  we  have  to  thank  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
the  Spanish  history  writers  and  that  red  history  maker,  the  Coman- 

*“En  la  noche  del  14  November  de  1789,  fue  visible  en  la  Mission  San 
Saba  una  aurora  boreal  qne  alarmo  mucho  al  vulgo.” 
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che,  who  for  two  hundred  years  wrote  his  crimson  autograph  across 
the  hills,  vales  and  plains  of  Texas.  For  half  a century  after  the 
fall,  the  rich  valley  of  the  San  Saba  was  in  the  grasp  of  this  Ish- 
maelite  of  the  western  world,  and  only  the  bleached  ruins  of  the 
old  mission  remained  as  a mute  witness  of  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of 
those  devout  but  mistaken  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  Franciscan 
Fathers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LAST  WITNESS. 

“Give  me  the  child  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  12  years,  and  yon 
can  have  him  ever  after.”  Such,  we  read,  is  the  boast  of  the  Rom- 
ish priesthood,  and  this  was  fully  proven  by  the  children  who 
were  spared  at  the  fall  of  the  Mission  San  Saba. 

We  are  informed  that  some  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
mission  a number  of  these  children  who  escaped  the  massacre  and 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  on  divers  occasions  appeared  at  Paso 
del  Norte  and  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande,  and  attended  mass.  They 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy;  had  been  to  a limited  extent  indoc- 
trinated in  the  holy  faith  and  they  had  not  forgotten  the  tender 
and  faithful  ministrations  of  the  good  Fathers  at  Mission  San 
Saba.  These  gave  to  the  Fathers  their  versions  of  the  fall  of  the 
mission  and  in  many  respects  their  accounts  coincided  in  matters 
essential  about  as  follows : 

On  St.  John’s  Hay,  1792,  the  Indians  gathered  at  the  mission, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Indios  Mansos,  to  celebrate  the  day  with 
a grand  fiesta.  The  Fathers  trusted  their  children  and  made 
every  preparation  for  their  temporal  enjoyment  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  their  late  enemies,  but 
now  new  and  trusted  friends,  the  Comanches  and  their  friends 
(Y  sus  Amigos).  Early  in  the  morning  several  thousand  of  these 
Indians  assembled  around  the  fort,  their  lines  extending  from  the 
arroyo  Celebro*  on  the  east  and  north  to  the  molina  (mill)  above 
the  fort.  They  were  all  friendly  and  said  they  came  by  grant  of 
the  Padres  to  celebrate  the  holy  day.  To  guard  against  treachery 
the  Padres  had  used  apparently  every  precaution  and  had  ordered 
double  guards  at  the  gate  which  was  partly  opened  at  about  9 
o’clock  so  as  to  admit  a few  at  a time,  the  mission  Indians  being 
admitted  first.  Whe^  these  had  attended  mass  they  were  allowed 
to  retire  into  the  grand  patio  in  order  to  make  room  for  those 

*The  stream  emptying  into  the  San  Saba  just  east  and  a few  hundred 
varas  below  the  ruins  of  the  old  mission  is  known  to  this  day  as  “Celery.” 
The  Los  Moras  creek  still  retains  the  name  the  old  Missionary  Fathers 
gave  it.  May  not  Celery  be  a coiruption  of  Celebro — a skull? 
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outside,  who,  under  shameful  treachery  and  pretense,  begged  to 
enter  and  receive  the  sacrament  the  same  as  the  others.  Against 
the  warning  of  a little  Apache  lad  who  had  often  assisted  at  the 
altar  and  who,  by  some  means,  knew  the  intent  of  the  savages,  the 
Fathers  allowed  them  to  enter  the  mission,  stipulating  that  they 
should  leave  their  arms  on  the  outside.  A large  number  of  them 
came  in  with  knives  concealed  about  their  persons  while  yet  a vast 
host  waited  just  outside  the  main  entrance.  At  a signal  given  by 
one  of  their  capitanes,  who  was  standing  near  the  church  door, 
those  inside  and  near  the  gate  seized  and  overpowered  the  guard 
and  threw  open  the  gate.  The  savages  outside  rushed  in  and  the 
awful  butchery  commenced.  The  soldiers  being  off  their  guard 
were  stricken  down  wherever  encountered  and  one  of  the  Fathers 
(name  not  given)  was  run  through  with  a lance  at  the  altar.  The 
mission  Indians  met  the  same  fate  as  that  meted  out  to  the  Span- 
iards, only  a few  women  and  a large  number  of  the  children  being 
spared.  After  the  church,  barracks  and  other  buildings  had  been 
pillaged  they  were  set  on  fire  and  all  that  was  combustible  con- 
sumed. The  three  cannon  were  rolled  off  into  the  river.*  The  bell 
which  was  broken  when  the  woodwork  of  the  small  belfry  burned 
away  and  allowed  to  fall,  was  also  thrown  into  the  river.  Besides 
the  mission,  the  mill  and  all  the  jacals  along  the  river  were  burned, 
the  herds  were  driven  off,  the  children  carried  away  into  captiv- 
ity and  adopted  into  the  Comanche  and  other  tribes,  and  the  Mis- 
sion San  Saba  was  no  more.  Not  an  adult  escaped  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  most  horrible  butchery  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  Span- 
ish occupation  in  Texas.  It  is  related  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
desolation  and  to  remove  further  inducement  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  settlement,  the  Almagres  mine  was  filled  up  and  closed, 
and  that  even  the  ashes  and  rubbish  which  accumulated  about  the 

*Within  a few  steps  and  just  opposite  the  southwest  bastion  of  the 
present  ruins,  the  river  bank  is  quite  steep  and  the  water  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  depth.  It  is  believed  that  those  guns  yet  rest  in  the  silt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  this  point.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested  of 
late  years  to  dredge  the  river  and  recover  these  cannon,  but  none  have 
assumed  practicable  shape  for  the  want  of  means.  These  guns,  if  recov- 
ered, should  become  the  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  placed  in  the  Alamo  Museum. — Hunter. 
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premises  was  scraped  up  and  cast  into  the  mine  in  order  that  not 
a vestige  of  its  former  existence  be  left  to  mark  its  site. 

However  this  may  be,  the  once  flourishing  Presidio  lay  in  ruins 
and  became  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  happy  can- 
tonment with  its  contented  and  simple-minded  population  was 
swept,  as  it  were,  off  the  earth,  and  Liltamilpas,  the  summerland 
of  the  Apache,  became  the  home  of  the  bison,  the  mustang  and  the 
Comanche. 


THE  BOWIE  MINE. 


. CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ALMAGRES  MINE. 

There  is  a doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  whether  the  Spaniard 
ever  discovered  and  developed  a silver  mine  on  the  Rio  San  Saba. 
Geologists  find  no  surface  indications  that  would  warrant  even  a 
remote  supposition  that  silver  existed  in  paying  quantities  any- 
where in  the  San  Saba  valley.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  history 
and  tradition  all  attest  the  existence  of  a silver  mine  so  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  old  chroniclers  as  “La  Mina  de  las  Almagres  ” La 
Mina  de  Las  Amarillas”  and  in  modern  times  as  “The  Bowie 
Mine ” That  the  Almagres  mine  was  discovered  opened  and  devel- 
oped; that  it  was  immensely  rich;  that  its  location  is  on  the  San 
Saba  River,  not  distant  from  the  present  site  of  the  old  mission, 
the  author  submits  testimony  gleaned  from  all  available  sources 
within  the  pale  of  his  own  research,  which  evidence  is  candidly 
offered,  not  as  his  own,  but  that  of  those  on  record  in  the  annals 
of  the  past. 

^ sjs  s}:  # :jj 

As  every  student  who  scans  the  pages  of  Spanish  history  in 
America  and  more  especially  Mexico  and  Texas,  knows  Avarice 
was  the  chief  factor,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  conquest  in 
America.  It  was  the  Will  0’  the  Wisp  that  led  DeSoto  through  the 
everglades  of  Florida  until  he  reached  the  Great  River,  beneath 
whose  turbid  waters  he  found  sepulture.  It  was  this  consuming 
thirst  for  gold  that  led  Hernando  Cortez  to  the  overthrow  and 
subjugation  of  States  and  an  opulent  empire  and  the  reduction  of 
its  inhabitants  to  a system  of  vasalage  unheard  of  before  among 
civilized  Nations.  It  was  the  lust  for  gold  that  inflamed  the  mind 
of  the  credulous  Coronada  in  1540  and  inspired  that  astounding 
march  which  has  never  since  been  paralleled  in  North  America. 
This  Spanish  cavalier  and  adventurer  had  been  told  of  the  “Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,”  where  gold  was  more  plentiful  than  stone  and  in 
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his  efforts  to  reach  and  become  possessed  of  these  marvelous  cities, 
he  led  a corporahs  guard  of  an  army  through  thousands  of  desert 
miles  within  the  present  borders  of  our  own  territorial  area.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  Seven  Cities  he  turned  his 
course  toward  the  fruitless  search  of  that  myth  of  the  ages,  “The 
G-ran  Quivira,”  of  which  it  has  been  aptly  said:  “Its  father,  an 
Indian  captive;  its  mother,  that  drab  opportunity;  its  nurse,  who 
went  bankrupt  in  the  suckling  the  most  remarkable  explorer  that 
ever  trod  North  American  soil.”  With  superhuman  effort,  and  led 
by  an  Indian  captive  whose  secret  object  was  to  lead  the  Spaniard 
further  and  further  away  from  his  countrymen  in  the  Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  lose  them  in  the  trackless  plains  and  leave  them 
to  perish  in  those  silent  and  arid  wastes,  Coronada  carried  his  thirty 
men  across  the  province  of  Texas  through  the  borders  of  what  is 
now  the  Indian  Territory  and  to  a point  near  where  Kansas  City 
now  stands.  Here  he  found  the  “Quiviras/  ’a  degraded,  poverty 
stricken  nomadic  race,  first  cousin  to  the  Apache,  an  inveterate 
foe  to  the  Sioux.  With  these  children  of  the  plains  he  found  no 
gold.  There  was  in  the  whole  tribe'  only  one  solitary  piece  of  any 
metal,  a small  disk  of  copper,  worn  as  an  ornament  by  a war  chief. 
And  thus  was  broken  the  golden  bubble  of  the  “Gran  Quivira.” 

It  is  believed  that  in  his  march  from  Ysleta  in  quest  of  the  “Qui- 
vira,” Coronado  visited  and  explored  the  valley  of  the  San  Saba. 
A passage  in  his  Carta  a Su  Mageslad,  1541,  while  somewhat  ob- 
scure, is  yet  sufficient  to  support  this  belief.  However,  there  is  no 
record  to  show,  in  case  he  ever  visited  that  locality,  that  he  found 
any  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Almagres  mine  is  not 
known.  In  his  Breve  Compendio  Bonilla  says:  “In  the  year  1755, 
Governor  Don  Jacinto  de  Barrios  gave  report  that  a vein  had  been 
discovered  in  the  aforesaid  site  of  las  Almagres  which  promised  of 
silver  ore  of  good  quality.  After  the  report  had  passed  through 
the  regular  channels,  it  was  resolved  that  one  Don  Bernado  Mi- 
randa should  investigate  the  matter.  As  a reward  for  his  toils,  he 
was  promised  that  if  the  facts  came  up  to  the  expectations,  a Pre- 
sidio should  be  founded  there  and  he  be  given  the  rank  of  Captain.” 

The  wealth  of  Almagres  mine  is  attested  by  Baron  de  Riperda, 
who  as  Governor  of  Texas  (17701  proposed  to  the  Viceroy  among 
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other  things:  “That  in  the  hill  country  of  Las  Almagres  a presidio 
should  be  erected  with  two  hundred  men  as  a garrison,  so  that  un- 
der its  protection  the  precious  metal  might  be  taken  from  a 
gold(  ?)  mine,  which  abounding  in  numerous  very  rich  veins,  offers 
profits  for  more  than  four  hundred  owners.”* 

The  Governor  urged  for  that  region,  the  enlistment  of  300 
French  scouts  and  a presidio  of  200  men  at  Los  Almagres.” — Ban- 
croft. 

In  1770,  Diego  Jimenez,  President  of  the  Texas  missions,  wrote 
the  Bishop  at  Queretaro  to  intercede  with  the  Viceroy,  the  Marques 
de  Croix  for  better  protection  for  the  inhabitants  at  the  Mission 
San  Saba.  He  recommended  that  Captain  Hieronimo  be  removed ; 
that  his  company  ( su  compania  de  cobardes)  be  stationed  else- 
where, and  that  other  troops  subject  to  discipline  and  under  the 
command  ( bajo  el  mando)  of  a loyal  officer,  be  sent  to  take  their 
place  and  not  only  protect  the  people  ( gente ) of  the  mission,  but 
also  to  enforce  the  law  in  reference  to  mines.  He  further  states 
that  the  Almagres  mine  is  of  exceeding  richness;  that  the  yield  of 
bullion  is  enormous  and  that  under  the  then  existing  conditions, 
the  Crown  and  the  Church  were  deprived  of  all  legitimate  revenue 
as  provided  ( bajo  la  ley)  under  the  law.f 

According  to  Arricivita  and  other  padres  the  Mission  San  Saha 
was  founded  in  the  year  1757  and  if  this  be  correct,  evidently,  from 
the  above,  the  mine  was  discovered  some  years  prior  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  Don  Bernardo  Miranda  doubtless  influenced  the  au- 
thorities in  locating  the  mission  on  the  Bio  San  Saba,  and  the 
recommendation  of  Riper  da  to  the  effect  that  a presidio  be  erected 
and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners,  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  mine  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  mission  and  within  close  reach  of  the  garrison  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  Comanches  or  other  wild  tribes  of  the  plains. 
Moreover,  the  location  of  the  smelter  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort  is  further  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mine,  since  had 
it  been  at  a great  distance  from  the  mission,  the  smelter  would 

*Breve  Compendio  de  las  sucesos  ocuridos  en  la  Provincia  de  Texas 
desde  la  Conquista  6 reducion  hasta  la  fecha.  Por  el  Teniente  de  In- 
fanteria,  Antonio)  Bonilla,  Mexico,  Novembre  de  1772. 

fCartas  Ximenez,  1770.  Archivo  Querretaro. 
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have  been  erected  at  a point  more  convenient  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  as  taken  from  the  mine. 

From  “Testimonio  de  un  Alferez  ” 1796,  I gather  certain  data 
concerning  the  Almagres  mine.  The  author  of  that  highly  inter- 
esting manuscript  describes  at  some  length  the  development  and 
the  richness  of  the  Almagres  mine  as  well  as  the  general  affairs 
of  the  mission,  the  devotion  of  the  Fathers,  the  docility  of  the 
Indios  Convertidos , the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  miners. 

“In  1752  there  was  discovered  in  .the  province  of  Texas  on  the 
Bio  San  Savas  the  Iguana  mine,  which  has  since  produced  great 
quantities  of  silver.”- — Historia  de  Mexico.* 

“In  1752  a silver  mine,  called  Las  Almagras,  was  discovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  (San  Saba).  This  drew  to  the  place 
a number  of  miners  and  adventurers,  some  of  whom  quarreled 
with  the  Indians  and  at  a time  when  the  few  soldiers  were  absent 
from  the  fort.  The  exasperated  savages  fell  upon  the  defenseless 
missionaries  and  put  them  all  to  death,  not  sparing  even  the  do- 
mestics.” Thrall,  History  of  Texas,  1878. 

Jose  Maria  Garcia,  who  subscribes  himself  as  “ Secretario  y serv- 
idor  a nuestra  Padre  Vallejo ,”  and  who  it  appears  was  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  ( Virrey ),  Don  Francisco  Javier  Venegas,  as  inspector  of 
mines  and  missions  in  Texas,  and  his  letter  to  Don  Manuel  de  Sal- 
cedo, being  the  provincial  governor  at  that  time  (1810),  was  at  one 
time  in  the  archives  of  Queretaro.  Senor  Garcia,  in  company  with 
Lieutenant  Don  Juan  Padilla f and  others,  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Mission  San  Saba  and  also  the  Almagres  mine. 

He  gave  a lengthy  report  of  his  observations  and  at  great  length 
dwelt  upon  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  government  in  its  neglect 
and  abandonment  of  the  country  to  Apache  treachery.  In  his  re- 
port of  the  Almagres  mine  he  affirms  “that  it  is  near  the  surface, 
that  fuel  and  water  are  convenient;  that  the  ore  is  found  in 
‘iguanas'  and  is  so  pure  that  the  Indians  ( Los  Indios ,)  who  so 

*En  1752  se  descubrio  en  la  Provincia  de  Tejas  la  Mina  de  la  Iguana, 
situado  en  el  Rio  San  Savas  que  despues  de  haber  producido  grandes 
cantidades  de  plata. 

*The  name,  “J.  Padilla,”  and  the  date,  1810,  may  yet  be  seen  cut  in  a 
large  slab,  part  of  the  old  mission  arched  gateway,  and  now  lying  a few 
steps  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  old  mission. 
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well  know  of  its  locality,  take  it  in  its  crude  state  and  beat  it  into 
articles  of  personal  adornment.”  He  further  recommends  that 
the  “Fortaleza”  of  the  Presidio  be  “repaired  and  strengthened, 
and  that  it  -be  garrisoned  by  six  or  eight  companies  of  cavalry  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  would  willingly  engage  to  reopen  and 
work  the  mine,  the  royalties  of  which  accruing  to  the  crown  would 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  expenditures.”  “The  fort  and  its  walls 
are  in  a fair  state  of  preservation  and  could  shortly  be  restored 
to  their  former  strength  and  utility.  The  country  abounds  in 
game  of  many  varieties  and  for  a season  the  government  would 
not  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison  further  than  the 
cost  of  ammunition  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.” 

The  mantle  of  profound  silence  is  here  drawn.  How  or  where 
Sehor  Garcia  located  the  Almagres  mine  no  one  of  this  generation 
knows.  His  report  reached  Governor  Salcedo  and  a certified  copy 
was  forwarded  to  the  Viceroy.  But  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Sal- 
cedo at  that  time  was  watching  with  fearsome  solicitude  the  move- 
ments of  the  aggressive  and  hated  Americano  of  the  North,  while 
his  vice-regal  master,  Venegas,  trembled  at  the  mention  of  Hi- 
dalgo.* The  “grito “Bajo  los  Guachupinos !”  “ Mejico  Libre!” 
“Dios  y libertad!”  rang  out  from  every  hill  and  mountain  top 
from  Acoma  to  Chiapas  and  the  Spaniard  had  more  immediate 
need  of  lead  than  silver.  The  day  of  his  reckoning  had  dawned 
“under  clouds  that  dripped  blood  and  tears.”** 

When  the  mine  was  opened  report  of  its  wealth — always  exagger- 
ated— reached  the  centers  of  population  in  Mexico,  there  came 
an  influx  of  miners  and  adventurers  of  the  most  vicious  class. 
Chihuahua,  Saltillo,  Monclova,  Queretaro  and  Presidio  del  Rio 
Grande  each  furnished  its  quota.  Immense  quantities  of  bullion 
were  sent  to  the  mint  at  the  City  of  Mexico  by  way  .of  Presidio  del 
Rio  Grande.  The  mode  of  transportation  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  authority  I have  been  able  to  consult,  but  the  inference  is 
that  all  merchandise,  etc.,  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
burros.  The  idea  has  long  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  some  that 

*E1  16  de  Septiembre  de  1810,  estallo  en  el  pueblo  de  Dolores  Hidalgo 
la  insurreccion  que  habia  terminar  con  el  triunfo  de  la  independencia  en 
1821 — Historia  de  Mexico. 
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silver  bullion  from  Texas  mines  was  sent  to  Nacogdoches  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans.  I have  never  been  able  to  find  on  record  a 
line  to  substantiate  this  report.  Under  Spanish  domination  was 
established  the  first  mint  on  the  North  American  continent,  1675,* 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  owning  bullion  would 
convey  it  to  the  nearest  mint.  And  besides  the  laws  interdicting 
trade  with  Louisiana  were  extremely  rigid  and  were  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

This  influx  of  miners  of  the  vicious  class  brought  with  it  a 
train  of  evils  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Indios  Mansos,  whom  the 
miners  soon  learned  to  regard  as  lawful,  or  rather  illegal  prey. 
The  products  of  their  fields  and  gardens  were  seized  and  feloniously 
appropriated.  When  complaint  was  made  at  the  garrison  they 
were  rebuffed  by  the  soldiers  and  ofttimes  the  more  ablebodied  were 
driven  to  the  mine  and  under  the  cruel  lash  forcd  to  labor  for  their 
inhuman  taskmasters,  under  promise  of  pay,  ?tis  true,  but  these 
promises  never  came  to  maturity.  Their  flocks  were  killed  to  sat- 
isfy the  hunger  of  a rabble  too  lazy,  too  shiftless  to  shoot  the  game 
with  which  the  adjacent  plains  and  forests  abounded.  Their 
women  were  seized,  abducted,  outraged,  and  their  appeals  to  their 
benefactors,  the  pious  fathers,  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  un- 
availing, since  these  devout  men,  surrounded  by  a corrupt,  mutin- 
ous soldiery,  were  powerless  to  render  aid  or  afford  protection  to 
their  despoiled  children.  And  thus  matters  went  steadily  forward 
from  bad  to  worse.  Children  no  longer  sat  under  the  daily  teach- 
ings of  the  fathers.  Adults — men  and  women — no  longer  attended 
service  in  the  mission  church.  Occasionally  those  forced  to  work 
in  the  mine  would  escape  only  to  be  run  down  by  the  soldiers  and 
with  cruel  scourgings  be  returned  and  double  tasks  imposed. 

In  the  year  1812  Don  Ignacio  Obregon,  who  signs  himself  as 
“Inspector  Real  des  Minas”  (Royal  Inspector  of  Mines),  visited 
the  Almagras  mines.  His  report  was  quite  exhaustive  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almagras  mine  and  its  location.  That  his  report  is 
unbiased  and  free  from  any  personal  interest  arising  from  merce- 
nary motives  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  incumbents  of  his  office 

*En  el  ano  de  1675  se  comenza  a acunar  oro  y plata  en  la  casa  de 
Moneda  de  Mexico. — Historia  de  Mexico. 
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were  forbidden  to  hold  or  to  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  in- 
terest whatever  in  mines  or  mining  stock,  and  for  any  infraction  of 
this  law,  upon  conviction,  a severe  penalty  was  imposed.* 

In  this  report  he  says: 

“The  Almagras  mine  was  found  by  accident,  and  is  situate  about 
(cosa  de)  seventy  leagues  north  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar.  The 
specimens  of  ore  which  I send  with  this  report  were  taken  from 
near  the  surface,  in  my  presence,  and  will  show  the  exceeding 
wealth  of  this  mine,  which,  according  to  analysis  made  here  by 
Padre  Anselmo  yields  as  high  as  30  marks  to  the  cargo  (about 
$1680  to  the  ton)  and  is  found  in  bolsillos  (pockets).  That  taken 
out  is  in  the  form  of  iguanas, f some  weighing  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  pounds  and  almost  in  a pure  state.  The  geological  formations 
of  this  region  are  of  a 'limestone  ( piedra  calliza)  nature,  and  the 
mineralogist  would  not  for  a moment  suspect  such  a rich  deposit 
of  silver  as  exists  in  this  vicinity  ( esta  vicinidad)  **  He  describes 
the  adjacent  surroundings  and  says  that  fuel  and  water  are  con- 
venient and  abundant,  the  extent  of  the  mining  operations  once 
carried  on,  the  destruction  of  the  mission,  which  he  says  occurred 
June  24,  1792,  the  closing  of  the  mine  at  different  periods  on  ac- 
count of  Indian  hostilities,  and  closes  his  report  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  old  fort  be  repaired  and  garrisoned. 

*Under  the  Spanish  law  in  Nueva  Espania,  the  Royal  Inspector  of 
Mines  and  Mintage,  who  made  a false  report  or  who  was  secretly  owner 
of  any  stocks  or  shares  in  any  mining  project  was  subject  on  conviction 
to  the  same  penalty  meted  out  to  counterfeiters,  viz.,  for  the  first  offense, 
cut  off  the  right  hand  at  the  wrist;  second  offense,  the  left  hand,  and 
for  the  third  offense,  the  garotte. 

t “Iguana”  is  the  Spanish  for  “lizard.”  A number  of  old  chroniclers 
speak  of  this  mine  as  “La  Mina  de  las  Iguanas,”  or  the  Lizard  Mine. 

**Relacion,  Don  Ignacio  Don  Obregon,  Deciembre,  1812.  Archivo,  Cen- 
tral; Ciudad  Mejico. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOWIE  AND  HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SAN  SABA 

MINE. 

During  the  residence  of  James  and  Regin  P.  Bowie  in  San  An- 
tonio,. along  in  the  207s,  they  often  noticed  that  the  Indians  from 
the  San  Saba  region  brought  considerable  quantities  of  silver,  ap- 
parently in  a crude  state,  and  exchanged  it  for  arms,  blankets  and 
other  merchandise  purchasable  in  that  market.  The  Bowies  used 
every  means  their  fertile  minds  could  invent  to  ascertain  from  the 
Indians  where  they  obtained  their  metal,  but  to  all  their  queries 
the  savages  gave  evasive  answers  or  maintained  a stoical  silence. 
James  Bowie  at  length  decided  upon  a novel  course.  He  irau 
shown  the  Indians  many  courtesies  and  small  favors,  all  looking  to 
the  end  in  view,  and  the  way  was  soon  paved  for  his  unique  plans. 
Among  the  Indians  who  had  often  visited  San  Antonio  was  Xolic, 
a Lipan  chief,  who  had  formed  a friendly  attachment  for  Jim 
Bowie.  To  this  chief. Bowie  became  particularly  attentive  when 
he  came  to  Bexar.  He  lost  no  opportunity,  he  spared  no  expense 
in  showing  his  friendship  and  admiration  for  Xolic.  The  attach- 
ment grew  and  became  mutually  strong  and  when  Bowie  presented 
the  old  chief  with  a fine,  new  silver  mounted  rifle,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  balls  and  powder,  the  heart  of  the  Lipan  waxed  warm 
with  gratitude,  to  prove  which  he  offered  to  adopt  the  donor  as  his 
son,  to  which  Bowie  willingly  assented,  as  it  was  a part  of  the  plan 
he  had  secretly  outlined  in  his  own  mind.  A few  days  following 
the  presentation  of  the  gun,  and  just  at  sunrise,  in  the  presence  of 
Xolic’s  band,  and  with  all  the  pomp  of  barbaric  ceremony,  Bowie 
was  initiated  into  the  tribe  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  became 
a full-fledged  Indian.  This  ceremony  was  performed  at  San  Pedro 
Springs. 

Bowie  then  accompanied  his  adopted  kinsmen  to  their  hunting 
grounds  on  the  San  Saba  and  remained  with  them  eleven  months, 
during  which  time  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  lost 
mine.  He  had  heard  the  story  of  its  existence,  its  wealth,  and  the 
tragedy  connected  with  its  history,  and  had  doubtless  talked  with 
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some  of  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  who  had  visited  the  mine  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  mission. 

In  order  to  further  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Indians  he  engaged  with  them  in  all  their  pursuits.  In  the  buf- 
falo chase  he  was  an  expert  and  as  a marksman  with  the  rifle 
he  had  no  superior.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  the  Lipans,  one  against  a band  of  Co- 
manches  camped  on  Pecan  Bayou,  near  where  Brownwood  now 
stands,  the  other  against  the  Apaches  on  the  North  Concho.  From 
these  expeditions  he  brought  back  several  trophies  of  his  valor  and 
established  his  renown  as  a great  brave  among  the  Lipans.  At 
length  the  secret  he  had  so  long  coveted  was  revealed;  how  or  by 
what  means  is  not  known.  It  was  said  by  Bowie  himself  that,  ac- 
cording to  a law  in  force  among  the  Indians,  the  death  penalty  was 
to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  revealed  to  the  paleface  the  where- 
abouts of  the  mine. 

Soon  as  convenient,  after  learning  the  location  of  the  mine,  Bowie 
returned  to  San  Antonio.  At  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  there- 
after Xolic  died  from  the  effects  of  an  old  wound,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceded  by  Tresmanos,  a young  chief,  who  for  some  cause,  real  or 
imaginary,  entertained  a bitter  hatred  towards  Bowie.  In  the 
fall  of  1833  Tresmanos  and  several  of  his  tribe  visited  San  Antonio 
and,  meeting  Bowie,  upbraided  him  for  deserting  his  people  and 
charged  him  with  having  learned  the  secret  of  the  mine  and  warned 
him,  or  any  of  his  followers,  against  visiting  the  San  Saba  regions. 

This  led  to  heated  words,  which  resulted  in  a fight  in  which 
Tresmanos  was  badly  wounded  by  Bowie,  and  but  for  the  superior 
numbers  of  Americans  present  on  that  occasion,  the  result  might 
have  been  serious  and  Bowie  might  not  have  lived  to  achieve  im- 
mortal fame  in  the  Alamo. 

One  year  later  Bowie  organized  an  expedition  to  visit  and  reopen 
the  Almagres  mine.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  to  the  San  Saba 
and  erect  a stockade  for  protection  against  the  Indians  and  proceed 
at  once  with  the  development  of  the  mine.  Thirty-four  men,  in- 
cluding four  or  five  Mexicans,  were  enlisted  for  the  expedition, 
but  when  the  time  for  departure  arrived,  the  number  had  dwindled 
down  to  eleven  all  told  and  one  of  this  number  was  a negro  who 
belonged  to  Bowie. 

With  this  small  handful  of  fearless  men  Bowie  set  out  from  San 
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Antonio  early  in  November.  The  party  was  well  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  tools,  with  which  latter  to  carry  on  mining 
operations  on  a small  scale.  They  were  well  mounted,  and  each 
man  had  along  from  one  to  four  pack  animals.  They  crossed  the 
Llano  River  at  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  Comanche  Creek,  now  in 
Mason  County,  and  passed  up  through  the  valley  where  Mason  is 
now  situated.  Here  they  camped  at  a large  spring  and  met  a 
party  of  friendly  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  Tresmanos 
and  his  braves  were  on  the  war  path ; that  they  were  not  far  distant, 
and  they  advised  Bowie  to  turn  back,. as  it  was  extremely  hazardous 
for  him  to  proceed  with  such  a small  body  of  men.  They  reported 
that  Tresmanos  had  over  two  hundred  warriors  with  him,  and 
that  they  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Bowie  to  avoid  a collision  if  he  pursued 
his  course  towards  the  San  Saba. 

But  Bowie  was  not  made  of  the  material  to  turn  his  back  to  an 
enemy,  and  early  the  next  morning,  bidding  his  swarthy  friends 
goodby,  he  resumed  his  line  of  march  toward  the  old  Mission 
San  Saba.  Twelve  miles  travel  brought  them  to  a spring  hear  the 
divide,  where  they  nooned.  This  spring  is  now  on  the  property 
owned  by  Mr.  Felix  Oldham,  which  is  known  far  and  near  as  the 
Rock  Springs  Ranch  on  the  Mason  and  Menardville  Road. 

Resuming  their  march  early  in  the  afternoon  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  two  miles  when  they  came  in  full  view  of  the 
Indians,  who,  it  seems,  were  not  ignorant  of  Bowie’s  approach, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  ready  to  receive  him.  They 
were  about  a mile  distant  when  Bowie  saw  them,  and  not  caring 
to  risk  a fight  against  such  fearful  odds,  he  quickly  decided  to 
deflect  from  his  course  and  go  due  north,  thus  avoiding  an  open 
encounter  with  the  savages  for  the  time  being,  at  least.  The  In- 
dians saw  the  movement  evidently,  but  remained  in  position  until 
the  party  had  passed  beyond  view,  in  the  meantime  showing  no 
disposition  to  intercept  them.  Knowing  every  phase  of  Indian 
character,  Bowie  quickly  understood  the  import  of  this  seeming 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  He  knew  it  portended 
danger,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  his  little  command  would  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night  unless  the  utmost  caution  and  strategy 
were  brought  into  play. 

Bowie  and  his  men  reached  the  San  Saba  River  near  the  mouth 
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of  Calf  Creek,  and  went  into  camp  at  a point  near  where  in  after 
years  the  block  house  was  built.  As  the  sun  was  setting  they  wa- 
tered their  animals  and  prepared  their  evening  meal,  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  nearby  presence  of  a lurking  enemy.  They  took 
the  • precaution,  however,  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  and  by  allowing 
their  animals  to  remain  saddled  and  packed,  ready  for  the  mount 
and  move  at  a moment’s  notice.  After  supper,  and  when  it  be- 
came quite  dark,  the  little  company  stole  away,  one  by  one,  into 
the  darkness,  mounted  their  horses,  each  man  securing  his  pack 
animals,  and  all  departed,  leaving  their  camp  fires  burning 
brightly,  and,  after  going  some  two  or  three  miles  up  the  small 
stream  since  known  as  Calf  Creek,  they  camped  for  the  night  in  a 
thickly  set  grove  of  liveoak  timber,  little  dreaming  during  their 
slumbers  that  the  morrow’s  dawn  would  usher  in  a struggle  that 
had  no  parallel  in  Texas  history. 

Early  the  next  morning  before  the  sun  came  up  over  the  eastern 
hills  Bowie’s  picket,  who  was  on  the  morning  watch,  saw  through 
the  gloaming  in  the  distance  a crouchiiig  figure,  closely  bent,  wfith 
face  near  the  ground,  approaching  the  encampment.  This  figure 
was  an  Indian  on  foot,  and  was  trailing  Bowie  and  his  men.  Close 
behind  him  came  Tresmanos  and  his  horde  of  painted  warriors. 
The  picket  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  conflict  began. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BATTLE  OF  CALF  CREEK. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Calf  Creek  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rezin  P.  Bowie.  There  were  present  with  him  in  this  en- 
gagement his  brother  James  Bowie,  David  Buchanan,  Mr.  Hamm, 
Mathew  Doyle,  Thomas  McCaslin,  Robt.  Armstrong,  Jas.  Corriell 
and  three  others.  Mr.  Doyle  resided  for  many  years  in  Mason 
Connty  and  died  only  a few  years  ago. 

“Their  number,”  says  he  “being  so  far  greater  than  onrs,  164 
to  eleven,  it  was  agreed  that  Rezin  P.  Bowie  should  he  sent  out  to 
talk  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  compromise  rather  than  attempt 
to  tight.  He  accordingly  started  with  David  Buchanan  in  company 
and  walked  up  to  within  forty  yards  of  where  they  had  halted,  and 
requested  them  in  their  own  tongue  to  send  forward  their  chief,  as 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  Their  answer  was  ‘How  do  you  do  ! 
how  do  you  do  !’  in  English  and  a discharge  of  twelve  shots  at  us, 
one  of  which  broke  Buchanan’s  leg.  Bowie  returned  their  saluta- 
tion with  the  contents  of  a double  barreled  gun  and  a pistol.  He 
then  took  Buchanan  on  his  shoulder,  and  started  back  to  the  en- 
campment. They  then  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  us  which  wounded 
Buchanan  in  two  more  places  slightly,  and  piercing  Bowie’s  hunt- 
ing shirt  in  several  places  without  doing  him  any  injury.  When 
they  found  their  shots  failed  to  bring  down  Bowie,  eight  Indians,  on 
foot,  took  after  him,  with  tomahawks,  and  when  close  upon  him, 
were  discovered  by  his  party,  who  rushed  out  with  rifles,  and 
brought  down  four  of  them,  the  other  four  retreating  back  to  the 
main  body.  We  then  returned  to  our  position,  and  all  was  still  for 
about  five  minutes. 

Matthew  Doyle,  mention  of  whom  is  made  in  this  chapter,  recovered 
from  his  wound  and  bore  a distinguished  part  a few  years  later  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Texas  Revolution.  In  the  early  40’s  he  was  a citizen  in 
Guadalupe  County,  and  when  that  county  was  organized  in  1846  he  was 
one  of  the  first  twelve  grand  jurors  that  was  impaneled  in  the  new 
county.  Later,  some  time  in  the  60’s,  he  came  to  Mason  County  and 
located  on  Honey  Creek,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1887  or  1888.  Several  of  his  sons  survive  him  and 
reside  in  Mason  County. 
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“We  then  discovered  a hill  to  the  northwest,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  yards,  red  with  Indians,  who  opened  a heavy  fire  npon  us, 
with  loud  yells,  their  chief  on  horseback  urging  them  in  a loud 
audible  voice  to  the  charge,  walking  his  horse,  perfectly  composed. 
When  we  first  discovered  him,  our  guns  were  all  empty,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hamm’s.  James  Bowie  cried  out,  ‘Who  is 
loaded?5  Mr.  Hamm  answered  ‘I  am.5  He  was  then  told  to  shoot 
that  Indian  on  horseback.  He  did  so  and  broke  his  leg  and  killed 
his  horse.  We  now  discovered  him  hopping  around  his  horse  on 
one  leg  with  his  shield  on  his  arm  to  keep  off  the  balls.  By  this 
time  four  of  our  party  being  reloaded,  fired  at  the  same  instant, 
and  all  the  balls  took  effect  through  his  shield.  He  fell  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  of  his  tribe,  who  picked 
him  up  and  bore  him  off.  Several  of  these  were  shot  by  our  party. 
The  whole  body  then  retreated  back  of  the  hill  out  of  sight,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  Indians  who  were  running  about  from  tree 
to  tree  out  of  gun  shot.  They  now  covered  the  hill  the  second 
time,  bringing  up  their  bowmen,  who  had  not  been  in  action  before, 
and  commenced  a heavy  fire  with  balls  and  arrows,  which  we  re- 
turned with  a well  directed  aim  with  our  rifles.  At  this  instant 
another  chief  appeared  on  horseback  near  the  spot  where  the  other 
one  fell.  The  same  question  of  ‘Who  is  loaded?5  was  asked.  The 
answer  was  ‘nobody,5  when  little  Charlie,  the  mulatto  servant,  came 
running  up  with  Buchanan’s  rifle  which  had  not  been  discharged 
since  he  was  wounded,  and  handed  it  to  James  Bowie,  who  in- 
stantly fired  and  brought  him  down  from  his  horse.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  eight  of  his  tribe,  as  was  the  last,  and  was  borne 
off  under  our  fire. 

“During  the  time  we  were  defending  ourselves  from  the  Indians 
on  the  hill,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  Caddo  tribe  had  succeeded 
in  getting  under  the  bank  of  the  creek,  in  our  rear,  at  about  forty 
yards  distant,  and  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  us,  which  wounded 
Mathew  Doyle,  the  ball  entering  the  left  breast  and  coming  out  at 
the  back.  As  soon  as  he  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  Thomas 
McCaslin  hastened  to  the  spot,  when  he  fell,  and  observed  ‘Where 
is  the  Indian  that  shot  Doyle  ?5  He  was  told  by  a more  experienced 
hand  not  to  venture  there,  as  from  the  reports  of  their  guns,  they 
must  be  riflemen.  At  that  instant  he  discovered  an  Indian,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  raising  his  piece,  was  shot  through  the  center  of 
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the  body  and  expired.  Eobt.  Armstrong  exclaimed,  ‘D n the 

Indian  that  shot  McCaslin;  where  is  he?’  He  was  told  not  to  ven- 
ture there  as  they  must  be  riflemen,  bnt  on  discovering  an  Indian 
and  while  bringing  his  gnn  np,  was  fired  at,  and  part  of  the  stock 
of  his  gun  cut  off,  the  ball  lodging  against  the  barrel.  During  this 
time  our  enemies  had  formed  a complete  circle  around  us,  occu- 
pying the  points  of  rocks,  scattering  trees  and  bushes.  The  firing 
then  became  general  from  all  quarters.  Finding  our  situation  too 
much  exposed  among  the  trees,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them  and 
take  to  the  thickets.  The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  dislodge  the 
riflemen  from  under  the  bank  of  the  creek,  who  were  within  point- 
blank  shot.  This  we  soon  succeeded  in  doing  by  shooting  most  of 
them  in  the  head,  as  soon  as  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  them, 
when  they  could  not  see  us.  The  road  we  had  cut  around  the 
thicket  the  night  previous,  gave  us  now  an  advantageous  situation 
over  that  of  our  enemy,  as  we  had  a fair  view  of  them  in  the 
prairie,  while  we  were  completely  hid.  We  baffled  their  shots  by 
moving  six  or  eight  feet  the  moment  we  had  fired,  as  their  only 
mark  was  the  smoke  of  our  guns.  They  would  put  twenty  balls 
within  the  size  of  a pocket  handkerchief  when  they  had  seen  the 
smoke.  In  this  manner  we  fought  them  two  hours,  and  had  one 
man  wounded,  James  Corriell  who  was  shot  through  the  arm,  the 
ball  lodging  in  the  side,  first  cutting  away  a small  bush  which  pre- 
vented it  from  penetrating  deeper  than  the  size  of  it.  They  now 
discovered  that  w*e  were  not  to  be  dislodged  from  the  thicket,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  killing  us  at  random,  they  suffering  very  much 
from  the  fire  of  our  rifles,  which  brought  half  a dozen  down  at 
every  round,  they  determined  to  resort  to  strategem,  by  putting 
fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the  prairie  for  the  double  purpose  of  routing 
us  from  our  position,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to  carry  away 
their  dead  and  wounded  which  lay  near  us.  The  wind  was  now 
blowing  fom  the  west  and  they  placed  the  fire  in  that  quarter  where 
it  burned  down  all  the  grass  to  the  creek,  and  then  bore  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  leaving  around  our  position  a space  of  about 
five  acres  untouched  by  the  fire.  Under  cover  of  their  smoke  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  a portion  of  their  dead  and  wounded. 
In  the  meantime  our  party  was  engaged  in  scraping  away  the  dry 
grass  and  leaves  from  our  wounded  men  and  baggage  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  passing  over  them;  and  likewise  in  piling  up  rocks 
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and  bushes  to  answer  the  place  of  breastworks.  They  now  dis- 
covered that  they  had  failed  in  routing  us,  as  they  had  anticipated. 
They  then  reoccupied  the  points  of  rocks  and  trees  in  the  prairie, 
and  commenced  another  attack.  The  firing  continued  for  some  time, 
when  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north  and  blew  very  hard. 
We  now  discovered  our  dangerous  situation,  should  the  Indians 
succeed  in  putting  fire  to  the  small  spot  which  we  occupied,  and 
kept  a strict  watch  all  around.  The  two  servant  boys  were  em- 
ployed in  scraping  away  dry  grass  and  leaves  from  around  the 
wounded  men.  The  noint  from  which  the  wind  blew  being  favor- 
able to  fire  our  position  one  of  the  Indians  succeeded  in  crawling 
down  the  creek  and  putting  fire  to  the  grass  that  had  not  been 
burned,  but  before  he  could  retreat  back  to  his  party,  was  killed 
by  Robt.  Armstrong. 

“At  this  time  we  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  as  the  fire  was  coming 
down  rapidly  before  the  wind,  flaming  ten  feet  high,  and  directly 
for  the  spot  we  occupied.  What  must  be  done?  We  must  either 
be  burned  up  alive  or  be  driven  into  the  prairie  among  the  sav- 
ages. This  encouraged  the  Indians  and  made  it  more  awful;  their 
shouts  and  yells  rent  the  air — they,  at  the  same  time  firing  about 
twenty  shots  a minute.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  hid  us  from  their 
view  we  collected  together  and  held  a consultation  as  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Our  first  impression  was  that  they  might  charge  us 
tinder  cover  of  the  smoke,  as  we  could  make  but  one  effectual  fire. 
The  sparks  were  flying  about  so  thickly  that  no  man  could  open  his 
powder  horn  without  running  the  risk  of  being  blown  up.  How- 
ever, we  finally  came  to  a determination;  had  they  charged  us,  to 
give  them  fire,  place  our  backs  together,  draw  our  knives  and  fight 
them  as  long  as  any  of  us  were  alive.  The  next  question  was, 
should  the)'  charge  on  us  and  we  retain  our  position,  we  must  be 
burned  up.  It  was  then  decided  that  each  man  should  take  care  of 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  until  .the  fire  arrived  at  the  ring  around 
our  baggage  and  wounded  men,  and  there  it  should  be  smothered 
with  buffalo  robes,  bear  skins,  deer  skins,  and  blankets;  which, 
after  a great  deal  of  exertion,  we  succeeded  in  doing.  Our  thicket 
being  so  much  burned  and  scorched  that  it  afforded  little  or  no 
shelter,  we  all  got  into  the  ring  that  was  made  around  our  wounded 
men  and  baggage,  and  commenced  building  our  breastworks  higher, 
with  loose  rocks  from  the  inside  and  dirt  dug  up  with  our  knives 
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and  sticks.  During  the  last  fire  the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  re- 
moving all  their  killed  and  wounded  which  lay  near  us.  It  was 
now  sundown  and  we  had  been  warmly  engaged  with  the  Indians 
since  sunrise,  and  they  seeing  us  still  alive  and  ready  for  fight  drew 
off  at  a distance  of  a hundred  yards  and  encamped  for  the  night.” 


Menard  County  Jail. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  RETREAT. 

The  Indians  made  no  further  attack  but  quietly  withdrew.  Dur- 
ing the  day’s  conflict  they  had  killed  and  captured  all  the  stock  be- 
longing to  Bowie  and  his  party  and  this  necessitated  their  staying 
in  their  little  fortification  in  the  live  oak  mott  several  days.  Their 
loss  was  one  killed  and  three  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Indians, 
according  to  their  own  report,  made  some  years  later,  was  eighty 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  the 
Lipan  Chief  Tresmanos  who  was  borne  from  the  field  and  died 
two  days  later.  When  the  two  wounded  men  of  Bowie’s  party  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  travel,  the  little  force  abandoned  their 
rude  fortification,  destroyed  their  remaining  stores,  buried  their 
tools,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  afoot  for  San  Antonio  where 
they  arrived  in  due  time. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  November,  1834,  and  considering  the 
numbers  engaged  on  each  side,  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
enemy  and  his  fearful  loss,  the  Calf  Creek  battle  was  the  most 
heroic  and  stubbornly  contested  engagement  ever  fought  on  Texas 
soil.  Nine  Americans  against  200  infuriated  savages;  most  of  the 
latter  armed  with  rifles,  and  led  on  by  a chief  inflamed  with  the 
spirit  of  revenge  for  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  heaped  upon  him  in 
the  past.  It  may  be  said  that  the  heroes  at  the  Alamo  contended 
against  greater  odds  and  that  the  patriots  at  San  Jacinto  bared 
their  breasts  under  like  conditions.  But  Travis  and  his  immor- 
tals fought  from  embattled  walls  and  up  to  the  last  moment  were 
inspired  with  the  hope  of  succor,  while  Houston’s  men  contended 
against  only  three  to  one  at  San  Jacinto,  but  at  Calf  Creek  Bowie 
and  eight  others  fought  20  to  1,  and  drove  them  from  the  field. 
More  than  seventy  years  have  passed  since  that  memorable  day, 
yet  the  remains  of  that  hastily  constructed  wall  are  still  traceable 
and  would  be  almost  intact  but  for  the  hand  of  the  impious  treas- 
ure-seeker. The  live  oak  mott  is  still  pointed  out  and  even  unto 
this  day  the  scattering  trees  in  the  vicinity  show  the  scars  of  bullet 
wounds;  silent  records  of  the  unequal  struggle  and  the  unerring 
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aim  of  the  cool  marksmen  in  that  grove.  No  slab  marks  the 
grave  of  Hero  McCaslin;  up  nntil  a few  years  ago  only  a heap  of 
stones  piled  together  by  his  brave  but  sorrowing  comrades  desig- 
nated the  last  resting  place  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

The  site  of  the  old  battle  ground  is  within  the  borders  of  Mc- 
Culloch County,  and  while  other  towns,  cities  and  commonwealths 
are  active  in  the  preservation  of  battle  sites,  and  erecting  memorials 
to  their  departed  heroes,  would  it  be  amiss  for  the  patriotic  men 
and  women  of  not  only  McCulloch,  but  those  of  all  West  Texas, 
to  raise  a fund  and  erect  a monument  over  McCaslin’s  grave  in 
memory  of  him  and  also  to  mark  the  spot  whereon  occurred  the 
most  determined  battle  that  the  Texas  historian  has  ever  recorded. 
❖ ❖ * * ❖ 

The  battle  of  Calf  Creek  closed  the  chapter  of  the  “Lost  Mine,” 
called  ever  after  the  “Bowie  Mine,”  because  Bowie  was  the  only 
American  who  knew  the  secret  of  its  locality.  His  was  the  last 
organized  effort  ever  attempted  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Almagres 
Mine.  His  expedition  began  under  the  rainbow  of  promise,  closed 
under  the  cloud  of  appalling  disaster,  but  in  nowise  discouraged, 
he  resolved  to  bide  his  time  and  later  win  emolument  from  mis- 
fortune. But  Texas  became  involved  in  a war  with  Mexico  and 
the  Bowie  brothers,  James  and  Bezin  P.,  were  among  the  first  to 
heed  the  call  to  arms.  They  hastened  to  Gonzales.  They  led  at  Con- 
ception and  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to , the  cry,  ‘Who 
will  follow  old  Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio?”  Three  months 
later  James  Bowie  fell  in  the  Alamo,  bequeathing  his  name  and 
heroism  to  all  succeeding  generations  of  Texans,  Bezin  P.  Bowie 
fell  at  Monterey  while,  mid  a storm  of  shot  and  shell,  he  led  Texan 
comrades  on  to  victory. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SUMMERLAND  OF  TODAY. 

Devout  followers  of  Mahomet  tell  us  that  the  Prophet  journied 
to  Damascus.  When  he  reached  a point  where  he  obtained  a full 
view  of  that  opulent  city,  he  halted,  gazed  for  a moment  upon  the 
scene  of  enchantment  before  him,  then  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps.  When  asked  why  he  turned  back,  he  explained  his  action 
by  saying  that  his  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  get  to  heaven,  and  in 
order  to  reach  that  abode  of  eternal  bliss,  it  was  his  rule  to  avoid 
every  temptation  calculated  to  lead  him  astray;  that  from  a safe 
distance  he  had  beheld  the  more  than  regal  splendor  of  Damascus, 
its  gardens,  parks,  palaces  and  fountains;  its  golden  fruits,  its 
fanes,  statuary,  and  its  birds  of  surpassingly  beautiful  plumage; 
and  to  enter  in  and  to  abide  even  but  for  a brief  period  within 
the  pale  of  that  wonderful  city,  he  feared  that  he  would  be  led 
by  its  enchantments  to  abandon  all  further  effort  to  reach  heaven, 
preferring  to  dwell  in  that  earthly  paradise,  Damascus.  Summer- 
fand  is  today  the  Damascus  of  West  Texas  in  point  of  natural 
charm,  and  no  sage,  seer,  prophet,  or  savant  has  ever  denied  him- 
self entrance  to  its  happy  precincts,  and  none  have  gone  away 
without  having  realized  the  mistake  of  Mahomet  in  not  having 
come  to  Menardville  instead  of  Damascus. 

There  is  an  old  legend  handed  down  from  the  Apache  to  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  Comanche,  and  transmitted  from  the  Comanche 
to  the  paleface,  to  the  effect  that  he  who  having  once  drank  from 
the  waters  of  Liltamilpatlan  and  goes  away  will  ever  be  athirst 
nntil  he  comes  back  to  the  same  river.'  Only  a legend,  borrowed 
fiom  Indian  lore,  but  true  as  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s  compass. 
Summerland ! The  rose  embowered  boudouir  of  a historic  past ; 
a joyous  present,  where  the  dawn  of  each  day  ushers  promise  of 
gladness  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  evening  hours  are  fra- 
grant with  the  incense  of  all  aromatics.  Under  a sky  as  blue  as  the 
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convolvulus  that  adorns  the  hnmblest  home;  the  sheltering  arms 
of  great  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  rippling  San  Saba ; “comming- 
ling sounds  and  sights  and  odors  nntil  eye,  and  ear,  and  nostril, 


J.  O.  RUSSELL, 

One  of  the  Pioneer  Fathers  in  Summerland. 

vie  with  each  other  as  to  which  sense  shall  open  the  door  to  the 
most  enchantment ! A struggle  between  music,  perfume  and  irri- 
descence.”  Liltamilpas,  Summerland  ! An  everlasting  doxology  to 
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Him  whose  hand  moulded  its  environs ! Him  who  hath  left  the 
impress  of  His  handiwork  on  every  tree,  flower,  hill  top,  river  and 
vale  in  that  chosen  region;  the  hallowed  grave  of  Franciscan  mar- 
tyrs, the  glory  of  the  present  new  generation,  and  the  promise  of 
the  harvest  of  civic  righteousness  to  come. 

“You  will  come  back/’  are  words  that  greet  every  departing 
stranger  who  has  visited  Summerland.  “You  may  go  home,  but 


Court  House,  Menardville. 

you’ll  never  rest  until  you  return  to  us.  The  charm  of  Summer- 
land  is  about  you  and  you’ll  never  rest  until  you  come  back  and 
make  this  your  home  for  life.”  All  the  ingenuity  of  fact,  figure 
and  phrase  have  been  enlisted  and  drawn  upon  to  portray  the 
charms  of  Summerland,  the  Liltamilpas  of  song  and  story  and  yet 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  After  the  confiscation  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Mohamedans  tell  us  that  Adam  and  Eve  took  up 
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their  abode  in  Ceylon.  They  hadn’t  heard  of  Summerland.  The 
good  Bishop  Heber  evidently  had  Summerland  in  view  when  he 
wrote:  “Where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile/’  and 
the  paraphraser  can  without  challenge  say: 

Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  women  have  no  guile, 

Where  every  stockman  hustles 
And  makes  his  great  big  pile. 

This  is  Summerland  of  today  and  Menardville  is  its  proud  cap- 


Catholic  Church,  Menardville. 

ital,  an  embryo  city  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Saba,  just  one  mile 
below  the  old  ruins  of  Presidio  Amarillas  selected  and  mapped  as. 
a townsite  in  1858*  when  its  population  numbered  only  three  fam- 

*Menard  County  was  created  in  1858,  but  not  organized  until  1871. 
Among  the  early  pioneers  who  assisted  in  the  organization  were  Adam 
Bradford,  John  Jackson,  Geo.  Kemp,  Chas.  Champie,  Bob  Casey,  Wm. 
Tipton  and  others.  Mr.  Kemp  resides  at  Paint  Rock.  Mr.  Tipton — the? 
same  old  Bill  Tipton — revered  and  respected,  still  lives  at  Menardville. 
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ilies,  whose  humble  cabins  were  surrounded  with  split  log  palisades 
wherefrom  eager  eyes  of  brave  women  and  heroic  lads  ofttimes 
gazed  upon  the  Comanche  watchfires  that  blazed  from  the  tower- 
ing peaks  east  of  home  and  west  of  home;  And  while  these  bravely 
and  sleeplessly  kept  watch  on  the  inside,  there  were  dare-devil 
fathers  and  brothers  on  the  range,  who  with  a frontiersman’s  eye 
observed  the  Comanche’s  beacon,  found  his  trail,  sought  his  lair, 
and  on  their  return  made  glad  the  loved  ones  at  home  with  barbaric 
trophies.  During  all  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  of  the  civil  war, 


Street  Scene  “A  Flock  of  Summerland  Beauties,”  Menardville. 


these  Anglo-Americans,  against  the  most  appalling  odds,  held  their 
own.  Unknown  at  Richmond,  hopelessly  and  helplessly  remem- 
bered at  Austin,  foes  without  and  prospective  famine  within, 
Richmond  fell,  the  old  flag  floated  again  over  the  old  State  Capitol, 
the  Austrian  went  down  at  Queretaro,  but  amid  all  the  convulsions 
of  Nations  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  pioneers  of  Summer- 
land  continued  to  build,  single-handed,  because  they  held  the 
trusty  rifle  in  the  good  right  hand  while  they  wrought  with  the 
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left  and  no  alien  ever  left  the  blnr  of  his  handiwork  within  the 
borders  of  Liltamilpas* 

In  1854  or  1855  a military  post,  Fort  McKay ett,  was  established 


Bank  of  Menard. 

on  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Saba,  twenty-two  miles  above  the 
present  site  of  Menardville,  and  was  garrisoned  with  a few  com- 

* Although  Menardville  was  settled  as  early  as  1858,  about  which  time 
it  became  a village,  never  from  that  date  to  this  writing,  July  8,  1905, 
has  there  been  a man  killed  in  a row  or  a fight  in  that  town.  Not  one, 
I dare  say,  no  other  town  or  city  of  the  same  age  in  Texas  or  any  other 
Western  State  can  say  as  much.  This  splendid  record  shows  the  law- 
abiding  spirit  of  the  people  of  Summerland. — Ed. 
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panies  of  cavalry  for  protection  of  the  few  settlers  in  the  San  Saba 
valley.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  this  post  was  abandoned 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  left  the  settlers  wholly  without  protection  except  that  of  the 


M.  E.  Church  S.,  Menard  ville. 

brave  pioneers  whose  trusty  rifles  soon  taught  the  Comanche  that 
a more  formidable  foe  than  the  Apache  guarded  the  shores  of 
Liltamilpatlan.  At  the  close  of  the  great  war,  Fort  McKavett 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  a ten  company  post  and  was  garri- 
soned by  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  former  being  negro  soldiers, 
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but  their  coming  did  not  seem  to  deter  the  Indians,  but  rather 
stimulated  their  exertions,  as  their  raids  became  more  numerous 
and  destructive  than  they  were  during  the  war.  The  increased 
immigration  under  the  fancied  protection  of  the  garrison,  the  in- 
crease of  stock  of  all  kinds  on  the  range  and  the  supply  of  fine 
cavalry  horses  at  the  post  offered  tempting  prizes  to  the  Comanches 
and  as  a result  forays  became  frequent  and  the  Government 
losses  in  stock  was  proportionate  to  that  of  the  citizens.  The  In- 
dians held  the  negro  soldier  in  supreme  contempt,  even  refusing  to 


One  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers  in  Summerland. 


scalp  him  when  killed  in  battle  or  elsewhere  and  they  boasted  of 
their  pleasure  in  having  the  cavalry  within  their  reach  since  with 
little  effort  and  small  risk  they  could  take  their  horses  and  mount 
themselves  on  the  best  stock  on  the  frontier.  And  this  was  liter- 
ally true.  During  all  the  years  these  troops  were  stationed  at  Fort 
McKavett  the  author  has  never  heard  of  their  having  a fight 
with  the  Indians,  although  the  raids  of  the  latter  were  frequent 
and  it  has  been  reported  that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  stole 
cavalry  horses  from  the  post  corral  within  a few  steps  of  a sleeping 
sentry.  In  these  raids  down  in  the  settlements,  the  hardy  citizens 
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ever  on  the  alert,  gathered  and  gave  immediate  pursuit,  usually 
sending  one  of  their  number  to  notify  the  post  commandant  who 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  to  the  effect  that  Indians 
were  in  the  country,  would  order  out  a strong  troop  with  instruc- 
tions to  follow  the  marauders,  destroy  them  and  recover  the  stolen 
stock.  But  invariably,  if  there  was  any  fighting,  Indians  Rilled, 
stock  retaken,  it  was  done  by  the  citizens  for  whom  the  Comanches 
had  learned  to  entertain  a wholesome  fear.  By  the  time  the  troop 
under  orders  to  take  the  trail  had  gotten  up  their  three  or  four 
days’  rations,  their  accoutrements  of  war,  consisting  in  a meas- 
ure of  combs,  brushes  and  pocket  mirrors,  pack  mules  and  hospital 
ambulance,  the  Indians  ^ere  far  away  on  the  upper  Conchos  with 
a mere  handfull  of  buckskin  clad  citizens  close  on  their  trail  and  in 
many  instances  after  the  quick,  sharp,  decisive  fight  was  over  and 
the  citizens  were  returning  with  the  spoils  of  war,  they  would 
meet  these  United  States  regulars,  hot  on  the  trail,  but  several 
days  behind.  It  was  a common  saying  among  the  brave  frontiers- 
men that  the  soldiers  stationed  at  McKavett  were  “the  finest  Indian 
trailers  in  all  the  world  so  long  as  the  whisky  held  out.”  But  the 
coming  of  the  soldiers  to  McKavett  had  a most  beneficent  effect  in 
many  respects.  Their  presence  induced  immigrants  to  come  into 
the  valley  under  a feeling  of  fancied  security,  which  the  presence 
of  the  garrison  inspired  and  thus  adding  their  strength  to  the  real 
fighting  force  and  the  settlement  and  consequent  development  of 
the  country.  The  people  along  the  river  found  a ready  market  for 
all  their  produce  which  brought  enormous  pricps  and  some  of  the 
older  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Summerland  of  today  date  the  be- 
ginning of  their  prosperity  from  the  day  the  regulars  came  to 
McKavett. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  OLD  FORT  ON  THE  SAN  SABA  RIVER  AS  SEEN  BY  DR.  FERDINAND 
ROEMER  IN  1847. 

The  identification  of  old  landmarks,  and  their  preservation,  are 
objects  worthy  of  engaging  the  interest  of  all  Texans.  Exact  rec- 
ords of  their  location,  their  dimensions,  and  their  surroundings  as 
written  down  by  actual  observers  are  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
our  early  history,  and  in  offering  the  following  account  of  the  old 
fort  on  the  San  Saba  River,  I hope  to  elicit  further  information  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

The  year  1845  witnessed  a large  emigration  from  Germany  to 
Texas,  and  with  a view  to  gaining  an  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  country,  its  geological  formation  so  far  as  possible,  and  its 
agricultural  capabilities,  an  extensive  journey  of  exploration  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Roemer,  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
which  began  November,  1845,  and  ended  April,  1847.  The  results 
of  this  journey  were  published  in  August,  1849,  at  Bonn,  Germany. 
The  book  called  Texas  comprises  464  pages,  of  which  362  are 
narrative,  the  remainder  consisting  of  notes  on  the  geognostic  con- 
ditions, and  on  the  flora  and  fauna  observed  by  the  author.  There 
is  besides  a large  map  of  the  country  as  then  known. 

Starting  out  from  New  Orleans  on  board  the  steamship  Galves- 
ton on  November  20,  1845,  Dr.  Roemer  had  already  passed  one 
year  and  nearly  three  months  in  the  then  unexplored  wilds  of 
Texas,  and  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  favorite  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Comanche  Indians,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape;  and,  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  scientist,  he  made  a minute  record  of  what  he  saw, 
giving  probably  the  earliest  accurate  account  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  old  Fort  on  the  San  Saba  River.  This  account,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  book  referred  to,  beginning  on  page  308,  is  trans- 
lated as  follows : 

“February  18,  1847.  Our  way  led  us  today  over  many  pretty 
little  prairies,  when,  after  having  traveled  nearly  six  English 
miles,  and  not  surmising  that  we  were  so  near  our  goal,  we  beheld 
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through  the  mesquite  trees  in  the  distance,  an  object  resembling 
old  masonry.  We  came  nearer  and  found  ourselves  before  the 
ruins  of  quite  an  extensive  building ; we  had  reached  the  old 
Spanish  fort  or  mission  on  the  San  Saba  River.  Our  first  im- 
pression was  that  of  amazement  at  finding  in  the  midst  of  this 
wilderness  in  which  we  have  traveled  about  so  long,  and  in  which 
we  knew  ourselves  to  be  many  days  journey  from  the  -abode  of 
civilized  men,  this  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  former  perma- 
nent abode  of  white  people.  Through  an  aperture  in  the  masonry 
we  entered  an  inner  courtyard  and  found  there  a suitable  place  for 
our  tents.  The  fort  lies  close  to  the  river  on  the  left  or  north 
bank,  wdiich  is  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  ruins  consist  of 
remnants  of  masonry  work  five  or  six  feet  high  (in  some  places 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet),  and  plainly  show  the  design  of  the 
whole  structure.  The  outer  walls  of  masonry  are  an  almost  square 
rectangle  whose  shorter  wrall,  lying  near  the  river,  measures  300 
feet,  while  the  longer  wall  measures  360.  On  to  the  inner  side 
of  this  outer  wall  are  built  several  casemates,  or  rooms,  each 
eighteen  feet  deep  and  opening  into  the  courtyard.  The  whole 
number  of  these  surrounding  the  court  is  about  fifty.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  plot  of  ground  is  a main  building  with  a court- 
yard and  seven  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  partially  pre- 
served as  high  as  the  upper  crossbeams.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  fort  lay  on  the  west  side,  and  besides  this  there  was  a little 
opening  towards  the  water.  On  three  corners  of  the  fort  there 
were  projecting  towers  for  defense  and  on  the  northwest  corner 
a larger  and  round  towrer.  The  quarry  stones  of  which  the  walls 
were  constructed  were  held  together  with  earth  only,  but  in  the 
wall  of  the  main  building  we  observed  traces  of  mortar. 

“The  plan  of  the  whole  structure  is,  in  its  main  • features,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  missions  near  San  Antonio;  but  the 
church,  which,  in  harmony  with  its  religious  purpose,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  is  the  largest  and  most  notable  building  in  the 
larger  California  missions,  as  wrell  as  in  those  of  San  Antonio,  was 
here  either  entirely  wanting,  or  was  only  very  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. Neither  is  there  any  indication  that  the  land  around  the  fort 
was  ever  cultivated,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  an  aqueduct  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  land,  which  is  never  missing  in  the  other  missions. 
Both  circumstances  arouse  many  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was 
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really  a mission.  It  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a strong  point 
for  guarding  the  San  Saba  valley.  Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
fort  litle  more  than  tradition  is  known  in  Texas.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  besieged  by  Comanches  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  the  Spanish  garrison,  starved  into  submission,  was 
massacred,  and  the  building  destroyed.  Undoubtedly  documents 
from  which  a conclusion  as  to  the  facts  may  be  drawn  are  to  be 
found  in  Mexico. 

“The  large  mesquite  trees  and  the  cacti  of  the  Opuntia  species  of 
a man’s  height  with  cylindrical  limbs,  which  are  growing  in  the 
inner  courtyard  and  the  casemates,  strongly  indicate  that  for  many 
generations  past  no  human  being  has  inhabited  the  place.  On  the 
walls  of  the  main  entrance  the  names  of  the  few  who  have  visited 
it  during  this  century  are  engraved.  These  names  are  as  follows : 
Padilla,  1810;  Cos,  1829;  Bowie  ( con  sau  sic  tropa) , 1829;  Moore, 
1840;  the  first  two  Mexicans,  and  the  two  latter  Texan  leaders  who 
in  their  military  expeditions  against  the  Comanches  had  reached 
this  part  of  the  country. 

“On  the  following  day,  February  19th,  we  inspected  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  its  charm  seems  to  justify  the  selection  of 
this  point  for  the  location  of  the  fort.  A perfectly  smooth  level 
plain  of  very  productive  soil  covered  with  a tender  grass  extends 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  width  of  the  flat  bottom  of  this 
valley  measures  more  than  an  English  mile,  while  it  extends  for 
five  or  six  English  miles  along  the  river  and  constitutes  the  largest 
area  of  arable  fertile  land  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  upper  course 
of  the  San  Saba  Eiver.  All  along  the  river  there  is  a line  of  timber 
which  could  furnish  wood  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a small  settle- 
ment. But  except  this  growth  of  the  bottom  there  is  no  timber  , 
to  be  found  and  notably  are  the  postoaks  missing  here,  which  we 
saw  had  formed  an  extensive  forest  further  down,  and  which 
always  furnish  the  best  wood  for  fences.  The  river  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  is  deep  (though  easily  passable  by  several  fords),  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  swift  in  its  course.  On  both  sides  it  receives 
confluents. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  ascended  a steep  bluff,  about 
150  feet  high.  Having  reached  the  top,  we  could  see  for  many 
miles  around;  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau.  Nowhere 
could  mountain  chains  or  even  separate  peaks  be  seen  rise ; the  San 
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* Saba  mountains , as  they  are  down  on  most  mays , in  reality  do  not 
exist. 

“According  to  a supposition  widespread  in  Texas  rich  silver 
mines  were  formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards  near  the  San  Saba 
River,  indeed,  even  the  old  fort  is  said  to  have  been  erected  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  a mine  situated  in  the 
vicinity.  Besides  the  investigation  of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for 
cultivation,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  our  expeditions  was  to 
determine  the  grounds  for  these  suppositions.  We  searched,  there- 
fore, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  for  the  ruins  of  a 


A Pioneer  Teacher  who  added  to  his  curriculum 
the  Science  of  deforestry,  in  which  all  his 
Summerland  boys  became  adepts 
in  the  Art  of  Removing  Mes- 
quite Stumps. 


smelter,  or  for  slag  piles,  and  when  this  search  proved  fruitless,  we 
tried  to  ascertain  whether  the  geological  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  such  as  to  render  the  existence  here  of  ore 
or  metal  probable  or  even  possible. 

“The  above  mentioned  precipitous  bluff  presented  a good  profile 
of  exposed  rock  strata.  These  consist  of  alternating  layers  of  a 
rather  hard  yellowish  gray  limestone  with  a rough  earthy  fracture, 
and  loose  calcareous  marl  of  the  same  color.  All  these  layers  are 
perfectly  horizontal;  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  without 
any  difficulty,  as  may  still  readily  be  seen,  to  find  a solid  bank 
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formed  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  profile  for  the  building  of  the 
fort  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  plateau.  The  strata  contain  a num- 
ber of  organic  remains.  The  species  are  the  same  that  occur  in 
the  calcareous  marls  at  Fredericksburg.  They  are  undoubtedly 
forms  peculiar  to  the  chalk  formation  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur.  The  same  rock  is  the 
main  constituent  of  the  soil  for  miles  around  the  fort  in  all  the 
other  directions,  although  in  most  places  not  visible  on  the  surface. 
Under  such  conditions  in  the  geo  gnostic  deposits,  we  can  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that,  at  least  in  th.e  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  no 
deposit  of  precious  metal  is  to  be  found;  the  existence  of  silver 
ore  in  uniformly  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  and  marl  of  the 
chalk  formation  would  according  to  our  experience  hitherto  be 
without  a parallel.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however,  with 
this  assertion  to  deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  silver  ore  on  the 
San  Saba  Eiver;  on  the  contrary,  it  were  not  improbable  that  the 
metamorphic  transitional  rocks,  rich  in  quartz,  which  occur  farther 
down  on  the  San  Saba  (about  forty  English  miles  from  its  mouth), 
as  well  as  the  granite  rocks  which  occur  especially  between  the  San 
Saba  and  the  Llano,  may  contain  ore,  although  the  observations 
made  on  our  journey  do  not  furnish  a direct  proof  even  of  this/’ 

In  connection  with  the  probability  of  silver  mines  having  ex- 
isted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  fort  or  mission,  von  Roemer 
refers  in  a note  to  the  story  current  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Texas  to  the  effect  that  the  Comanche  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
use  silver  bullets  in  their  guns. 

Our  geological  survey  has  long  ere  this  settled  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  silver  ore  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  valuable  historical  records  from  Mexico 
may  afford  our  future  historians  accurate  data  as  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  this  old  fort  or  mission,  but  it  would  be  interesting  at  least 
to  know  the  present  condition  of  these  historic  ruins. — Adele  B. 
Looscan,  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion of  July,  1904. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MENARDVILLE. 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  renowned  American  traveler  and  world  troi- 
ter,  said  the  most  beautiful  river  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  was  the  White  river  in 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Taylor  never  saw  the  San  Saba,  else  he  would  have 
left  a different  record. 

This  romantic  stream  has  its  source  in  several  large  springs 
near  Fort  McKanett  and  flows  in  an  easterly  course  and  empties 
into  the  Colorado  about  90  miles  from  its  fountain  head.  From 
source  to  mouth  it  is  a clear,  bold  mountain  stream,  bordered  here 
and  there  with  every  feature  of  everchanging  landscape  view  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  artist  could  wish  to  behold.  It  flows  cen- 
trally through  Menard  county  from  west  to  east  and  its  principal 
tributaries  in  that  county  are  Clear  Creek,  Rocky,  Celery,  Las 
Moras  and  Elm  Creek,  most  of  which  are  clear  running  streams 
all  the  year  round. 

The  timber  along  the  San  Saba  from  a point  beginning  jusi 
below  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
Elm,  ten  miles  below  Menardville,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  found 
on  any  West  Texas  stream,  and  consists  of  pecan,  elm,  while  oak, 
hackberry,  walnut  and  other  varieties.  When  Fort  McKavett  was 
rebuilt  just  after  the  war,  the  government  operated  a saw  mill  on 
the  river  near  Menardville  and  supplied  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
lumber  and  shingles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  barracks,  hos- 
pital, commissary  and  officers  quarters,  not  only  at  McKavett  but 
also  at  Fort  Concho,  distant  sixty-five  miles.  This  saw  mill  was 
operated  two  years  and  the  diminution  of  the  timber  was  barely 
perceptible. 

It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  this  noble  stream  that  Menardville , 
the  incomparable,  stands  in  a cove  of  surpassing  beauty.  Her 
population  today  is  about  seven  hundred  souls  and  it  has  always 
been  the  proud  boast  of  her  people  that  there  are  no  poor  in 
Menardville.  The  distinguished  savant  and  traveler,  Von  Roemcr, 
who  visited  this  section  in  1847,  expresses  his  surprise  on  behold- 
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in g the  ruins  of  the  old  mission  in  a wilderness.  Wherewithal 
could  language  cloth  itself  in  words  to  express  his  surprise  and 
admiration  of  Anglo-American  grit,  pluck  and  courage,  could 
he  come  back  to  earth  and  Summerland  long  enough  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  transformation.  1847.  An  old  ruin  bathed  in  the 
blood  of  martyrs ; a river ; a wilderness ! 1905.  A ruin:  the  proud 

monument  of  a glorious  past;  a river  whose  rippling  waters  chant 
the  solemn  requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  martyred  fathers 
— a wilderness  transformed  into  an  opulent,  progressive,  cultured 
community. 

Twenty  years  ago  every  commercial  commodity  consumed  in 
Menard  county  was  hauled  overland  from  Burnet,  the  then  termi- 
nus of  the  Austin  and  Northwestern  narrow  gauge.  Prior  to  that 
it  was  freighted  from  Austin  and  San  Antonio.  But  with  all  like 
drawbacks,  Menardville  grew.  The  Santa  Fe  built  to  Ballinger, 
sixty-three  miles  distant,  and  Ballinger  became  the  trading  point 
for  Summerland,  and  Menardville  continued  to  grow  and  to  ex- 
pand. Two  years  ago  the  Frisco  extended  to  Brady,  and  at  this 
writing  Brady  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  Summerland,  and 
Menardville  is  still  spreading  out  in  her  regal  beauty. 

Menardville  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  cattle  barons 
in  Texas — men  whom  the  writer,  twenty  years  ago,  knew  per- 
sonally, and  then  they  were  poor  but  honest  cowboys.  Today  they 
are  numbered  among  the  cattle  kings  of  the  west.  In  proportion 
to  size  and  population,  Menardville  has  more  elegant  and  stately 
residences  than  any  town  in  the  State,  and  this,  too,  at  a distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  And  in  these 
homes,  whose  doors  are  never  locked,  may  be  found  every  luxurious 
appointment  conducive  to  ease,  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Libraries 
laden  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages;  paintings  from  the  brush  of 
the  world’s  greatest  masters,  and  music  from  composers  whose 
fame  has  become  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  These  homes 
are  tenanted  by  manly  men,  lovely  women  and  happy  children, 
a generous,  hospitable  people,  worthy  descendants  of  worthy  sires 
who  made  Texas  what  it  is  today;  a theme  of  joy  and  gladness  for 
all  the  earth  and  heaven  as  well.  The  flora  that  spreads  the 
shield  of  its  enchantment  about  these  happy  homes  of  Summer- 
land  is  the  admiration  of  all  botanists  who  have  ever  gazed  upon 
its  enrapturing  beauties.  Whitened,  crimsoned,  fringed  and 
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starred,  blending  and  giving  back  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
clinging,  climbing  over  bower,  trellis,  window  and  portal,  roses 
here,  pinks  and  carnations  there,  flowers  everywhere.  Summer- 
land  ! Long  before  the  Comanche  had  ceased  to  light  his  signal 
fires  on  Summerland  peaks,  the  men  of  Menardville  had  established 
the  village  school.  At  first  the  unpretentious  picket  house  with 
earthern  floor  and  split-log  bench,  where  presided  the  teacher 
whose  capital  was  a vague  and  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  three 
R’s;  an  awesome  pecan  withe  for  the  big  boys,  a long  rifle  and 
a Colt’s  45  as  a precaution  in  case  of  an  Indian  attack.  From 
picket  house  to  a log  house;  from  log  cabin  to  a two-story  plank 
house,  the  lumber  of  which  was  hauled  from  Austin,  were  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  course  of  educational  advancement.  How  well 
the  writer  remembers  the  day  when  the  first  school  bell,  300 
pounds,  was  hoisted  into  the  newly  constructed  tower  over  the  old 
school  . house  and  how  its  deep,  silvery  tones  echoed  along  the  hills, 
awakening  a thrill  of  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  those  Summerland 
boys  and  girls ! 

But  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  old  town  outran  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  plank  house  where  so  many  of  Menardville  youths 
had  spent  their  happiest  school  days,  and  a new,  a splendid,  large 
and  commodious  stone  structure,  two  stories  high,  up-to-date  ana 
well  equipped  in  all  its  appointments,  stands  today,  a monument 
to  the  thrift,  intelligence  and  progressiveness  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  Summerland. 

In  addition  to  the  elegant  homes,  palatial  residences  and  im- 
posing college  building,  the  stores  along  the  main  thoroughfare 
are  models  of  architectural  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any  found  in 
more  favored  localities.  The  Menard  County  bank  building,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Russell  & Bevans,  the  Summerland  bankers,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  West  Texas,  and  from  an  architectural  view 
point,  is  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  town. 

Many  years  ago  an  irrigating  canal  was  taken  out  at  a point  on 
the  river  four  miles  above  town,  and  today  it  traces  its  sinuous 
length  for  a distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  pouring  its  pellucid 
waters  over  an  area  of  10,000  acres  of  soil,  rich  as  that  of  the 
Nile  Delta  and  yielding  cotton  at  the  rate  of  two  bales  per  acre, 
and  all  other  agricultural  products  in  like  proportion.  Surely  a 
romantic  past  hath  Summerland ; a glorious  present,  and  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


BUILDERS  OF  SUMMERLAND. 

CAPT.  JAMES  C ALLAN. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Summerland  today  is 
that  of  Captain  James  Callan,  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
a noble,  vigorous  manhood  for  Texas  and  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  her  people. 


“CAPT.  CALLAN  AND  THE  BABY.” 
Fishing  Scene  on  San  Saba  River,  near  Menardville. 


Mr.  Callan  was  born  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  May 
6,  1833,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1857,  landed  in  Texas,  he  being  at 
the  date  of  his  arrival  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  came  to 
Coleman  county,  which  was  then  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and 
married  in  1859.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
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he  was  in  the  State  service  as  a ranger  and  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Colorado.  At  one  time  he  held  a commission  as  captain  in  the 
Texas  frontier  cavalry  regiment,  Bankhead’s  Brigade. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Captain  Callan  joined 
General  Hood’s  army  in  Virginia  and  from  that  date  marched  and 
fought  under  Lee  and  Hood  until  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy 
went  down  at  Appomattox. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Callan  returned  to  Coleman  county 
and  on  the  re-occupation  of  the  frontier  by  the  Federal  forces, 
he  accepted  the  position  as  scout  and  guide  for  the  troops,  first 
at  Fort  Chadbourne  and  later  at  Fort  McKavett,  where  he  re- 
mained until  there  was  no  further  use  for  post  guide  or  troops 
for  protection  in'  that  quarter. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Menard,  Captain  Cal- 
lan was  chosen  chief  justice,  or  county  judge,  in  which  capacity 
he  discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  wisely,  faithfully 
and  efficiently.  In  1882  he  moved  to  Coleman  where  he  established 
the  Coleman  Voice,  and  remained  at  its  helm  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor for  a period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  Voice 
became  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  influential  newspapers 
in  West  Texas.  It  became  a power  for  good  in  State  and  county 
affairs,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Coleman  county  with  a thrifty,  desirable  class  of  people, 
and  the  development  of  its  resources.  Captain  Callan  was  fore- 
most in  every  public  enterprise  and  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality and  leadership  that  the  new  courthouse  in  Coleman 
was  built,  the  large  and  commodious  school  building  erected  and 
other  utilities,  including  the  city  water  works.  Mr.  Callan  has 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grown  and  each  has  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  exalted  parentage. 

Some  years  ago,  having  filled  the  allotted  measure  of  a busy, 
useful  life,  devoted  mostly  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen  and 
feeling  the  burden  of  years  coming  upon  him,  he  moved  back  to 
Menardville  to  obtain  rest  in  the  inviting  bowers  of  Summerland, 
and  there  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  a modest,  well  ordered  home 
surrounded  by  his  books,  admiring  friends,  devoted  sons  and 
daughters,  children  and  grandchildren,  Veteran  Callan,  the  schol- 
arly type  of  the  true,  old-time  Southern  gentleman,  serenely  awaits 
the  last  call  when  he  may  cross  over  the  river  and  with  Lee,  Jack- 
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son  and  the  immortalized  host  of  departed  comrades,  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  on  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground. 

R.  R.  RUSSELL. 


This  splendid  specimen  of  Texan  manhood  was  born  in  Lufkin 
county,  Ga.,  October  8,  1858,  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents,  Mr. 


R.  R.  RUSSELL, 

One  of  the  Builders  of  Summerland. 


and  Mrs.  J.  0.  Russell,  and  located  in  Menard  county  in  1870. 
When  twenty-one  years  old  Mr.  Russell  joined  the  Rangers,  Com- 
pany D,  Captain  Roberts,  under  whom  he  served  two  years.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Menard  county,  in  which  capacity 
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he  served  his  people  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  a period  of  ten 
years.  At  the  close  of  his  last  term  of  office  he  refused  to  stand 


MRS.  R.  R.  RUSSELL. 

for  re-election,  preferring  to  retire  to  private  life  and  devote  his 
time  to  his  growing  stock  interests. 

Today  Mr.  Russell  is  reckoned  among  the  cattle  kings  of  Texas. 
He  is  a partner  with  James  Callan,  R ranch,  under  the  firm  name 
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of  Callan  & Co.,  and  is  also  a partner  with  William  Bevans  in 
the  Z ranch  in  Sutton  and  Schleicher  counties;  a partner  with  W. 
E.  Ellis  in  a Kimble  county  ranch,  owns  large  cattle  interests  in 
the  Chickasaw  and  Osage  Nations,  besides  being  a partner  with 
Lee  L.  Russell  in  a large  ranch  in  Valley  county,  Montana. 
June  1,  1893,  Mr.  Russell  was  happily  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mattie  E.  Strickland  and  the  issue  of  this  auspicious  union  is  two 
beautiful  girls,  Corrinne  and  Elma  Dill,  aged  respectively  ten  and 
eleven  years. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Russell  was  a poor  man.  Today  his 


MRS.  J.  O.  RUSSELL, 
Pioneer  Mother  in  Summerland. 


wealth  is  vast  and  was  acquired  by  all  legitimate  means,  it  never 
having  been  said  that  his  transactions  were  shady  or  that  he  ever 
oppressed  the  poor.  In  the  prime  of  a vigorous  manhood,  genial, 
charitable  and  liberal  to  a fault,  brave,  intelligent,  patriotic  and 
progressive,  such  in  brief  is  R.  R.  Russell,  one  of  the  chief  builders 
of  the  Summerland  of  todav. 
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PETER  ROBINSON. 

These  brief  biographical  sketches  would  be  wholly  incomplete 
without  that  of  Peter  Robinson.  This  remarkable  man  of  heroic 
mold  was  born  in  Hall  County,  Ga.,  in  1840;  came  to  Texas  in 
1857 ; tarried  a time  at  Waco,  then  a small  village,  thence  to  Ste- 
phens County,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Parker  County,  mar- 
ried Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Asa  Ellis,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  West  Texas,  and  who  later  settled  in  Menard  County 
and  became  one  of  the  builders  of  Summerland. 


PETER  ROBINSON, 

Pioneer  and  Indian  Fighter  in  Summerland. 


Mr.  Robinson  was  with  Captain  “Jack”  Cuinton  in  1861  and 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Chadbourne,  Belknap  and  Camp 
Cooper  and  later  served  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Company  F, 
19th  Regiment,  Parson’s  brigade.  Colonel  Buford  commanded  the 
19th  regiment  and  F.  R.  Hall  was  captain  of  the  company  in 
which  Mr.  Robinson  served.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Robinson 
came  to  Menard  County  and  for  a time  lived  in  the  old  San  Saba 
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Mission  which  was  then  in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  The  old 
walls  enclosing  the  square  at  the  mission  were  repaired  by  Mr. 
Robinson  and  the  enclosure  used  as  stock  pens  for  several  years. 
The  Indians  gave  the  settlers  much  trouble  about  that  time  and 
Mr.  Robinson  soon  became  a noted  hunter  after  the  Red  Man.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  to  follow  the  Indians  after  their  great  raid  on 
Fort  McKavett  in  1866,  when  they  killed  a Mr.  McDougall  and 
wounded  Miss  Clara  Schulenberger.  Prior  to  this,  in  1865,  in  a 
desperate  fight  with  the  Indians  at  China  Mott  on  Rube’s  Creek, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  sorely  wounded,  an  Indian  at  close  range  sending 
an  arrow  nearly  or  quite  through  his  body. 

As  a ranger  Mr.  Robinson  served  under  Capt.  Sul  Ross  and  was 
wdth  him  at  the  battle  of  Pease  River  when  Cynthia  Ann  Parker 
was  captured.  For  many  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
county,  and  long  after  the  Indian  had  ceased  to  disturb,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson lived  near  Menardville  where  he  accumulated  quite  a fortune 
in  lands  and  stock.  He  raised  a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  worthy  children  of  a worthy  sire.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
yet  living  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a well  spent  life  and  is  reverenced 
by  all  as  being  one  of  the  brave  old  fathers  of  the  Summerland  of 
today. 

Not  least  among  the  builders  of  Summerland  we  mention  Wm. 
Bevans,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Menard,  Judge  J.  D.  Scruggs, 
Col.  Thos.  A.  Gay,  now  deceased,  Wm.  Tipton,  Felix  Mann,  John 
Sheen,  the  Ellises,  W.  W.  Lewis,  the  Seiker  Brothers,  Ed  and  Cap- 
tain Lamb,  J.  W.  Mears,  Jas.  Callan,  the  wealthy  stockman  and 
who  so  ably  represented  his  county  in  the  State  Legislature  some 
years  ago,  the  Murchison  Brothers,  Emil  Yander  Stucken,  now  of 
Fredericksburg,  Owen  Mann,  B.  H.  Waller,  Gus  Noyes,  John 
Vaughn,  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Judge  A.  B.  Wyatt,  Wm.  Johnson,  de- 
ceased, L.  J.  Decker,  also  deceased,  D.  G.  Benchoff,  C.  C.  Schucard, 
J.  0.  Russell,  A.  Harris,  Lee  Russell,  and  a number  of  others,  many 
of  whom  were  pioneers  in  Menard  County,  drove  back  the  savage, 
reduced  the  wilderness,  established  beautiful  homes,  acquired 
wealth  and  became  in  every  sense,  the  true  builders  of  Summerland. 


Residence  of  Dr.  McKnight,  Menardville. 


Residence  of  Judge  J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menardville. 
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